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THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER VI.—THE WORKING OF THE SPELL. 


For the next six months Ben Renton lived a strange life—strange 
at least for him, who, up to this time, had been a young man of 
fashion—répandu in the world—with an interest in all the events, and 
all the gossip almost as important as events, that circulated in that 
curious, insincere, most limited sphere. He put his rooms into the 
hands of Messrs. Robins to be let, and he put his buhl and his pic- 
tures into those of the Messrs. Christie to sell—and naturally, as it 
was September, no good came of either attempt for some months; 
and he took the ground-floor at No, 10 Guildford Street, Manchester 
Square. It would be difficult to describe the change which thus fell 
upon him. He who had gone about the parks, about the highways 
and thoroughfares of the world, as in a hamlet, knowing everybody— 
dining, dancing, chattering with every third person he met: now 
walked about the humdrum streets like a creature dropped out of the 
sky—a stranger to all, seeing only strange faces around him. He 
whose life had been minutely regulated and mapped out, not indeed 
by duty, but by that routine of society which serves the same pur- 
pose, wandered aimlessly about all day, or sat in his dingy parlor over 
a novel, with the strangest sense of idleness and uselessness. He had 
not been much more industrious in the old days, when he went from 
the Row to his club, from his club to the Drive, with the weighty 
duties before him of dressing and dining, strolling down, perhaps, to 
the lobby of the “ House,” or going from box to box at an opera. 
These occupations were not of very profound note among the industries 
of the day; but they filled up the vacant hours with a certain system 
and necessity. Now he had nothing of that kind to do, He might go 
and stroll about the deserted parks ; he might sit at home and work 
his way through one bundle of three volumes after another, and no- 
body would interfere with him. He had nothing to do. He had 
never done any thing all his life, and yet he had never found it out 
before. One event there was still to break each dull day of his monot- 
onous existence. Sometimes it was that he encountered Mrs. Tracy 

, and her daughter as they went out, and was permitted to accompany 
them ; sometimes that he was admitted to the drawing-room up-stairs 
in the evening. They were very cautious in those first openings of 
friendship ; more cautious than they had been in its earliest beginning. 
Sometimes it so happened that for an entire day, or even two days, 
all that Ben heard of his neighbors was the sound of their steps as 
they crossed the floor overhead, sending vibrations through the house 
and through his foolish heart. And yet the meeting with them was 
the event of the day to him—the only one that gave life or color to 
it. It was the sole gleam of light within his range of vision, and 
naturally his eye fixed on that gleam. Sometimes it seemed to him 
that, instead of being the fallen man that he was, he had come there 
in a voluntary abandonment of luxury and pleasantness for Millicent 
Tracy’s sake. Though the young men of the nineteenth century are 
not given to romance, such a proceeding is still possible among them. 
And there were moments in which Ben forgot that he had any other 
motive for his seclusion. It was a sudden infatuation, and yet. there 
was nothing extraordinary in it. Every thing was so new to him in 
this changed and strange life, that any powerful, new influence sud- 
denly brought into being was sure to take entire possession of the 
vacant space. As he sat in the gloom and quiet, with all thatshad 
hitherto occupied him vanished from his grasp, and this one subtle 

““WiScination filling the air, it was scarcely wonderful that he should 
feel himself a pilgrim of love, giving up every thing for the sake of 
his divinity—keeping watch at her door, as it were; laying himself 
down at her feet; separating himself from the world for her service. 
A certain indescribable sense of her presence filled the house. The 
ceiling over his head thrilled under her step—the rustle of her dress 
on the stair, the distant sound of her voice or her name, seemed to 
echo down to him in the silence. Though he saw her at the most once 
a day, and not always so often, he felt her perpetually, and his mind 
was intoxicated by this magical new sense. He lived upon it like a 
fool—like a man in love, which he was, though he knew nothing of Milli- 
cent except that her eyes were heavenly eyes, and her voice as sweet 





as poetry. He had not cared much even for poetry hitherto, nor had 
much time for dreaming, and Nature now took her revenge. His 
youth, his extraordinary circumstances, his unoccupied life, all con- 
spired with this most potent of influences against him. At first there 
was not even any intention in his mind except that of seeing her, 
looking at her, filling his vacancy with the new lovely creature so sud- 
denly placed before him ; the place was empty, and she had come in 
unawares, startling him by her smile. That was all Ben knew about 
it for the moment. To win her, and marry her, and enter into an- 
other and fuller phase of life, had not yet dawned on his thoughts. 
She had stolen in upon him like a new atmosphere—a delicious air in 
which he lived and breathed. That was all. He meant nothing by it 
in the first place. He was not a free agent, voluntarily and con- 
sciously approaching a woman whom he wanted to make his wife. On 
the contrary, he was a man suddenly, without any will or purpose of 
his own, launched into a new world. He might not have known that 
such worlds existed, so strange and new was every thing to him; but 
the unthought-of, unknown influence, possessed itself in a moment 
of the very fountains of his life. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that Ben was petted or made 
much of by the ladies whose retirement he had thus hastened to 
share. At first, they even appeared to keep him at arm’s-length with 
a reserve which chilled him much after their first frank reception of 
dear Mary Westbury’s cousin. They retired within the enclosure of 
their grief when he became their fellow-lodger, passing him with 
slight salutations, with crape veils over their faces, and all the adjuncts 
of woe, and receiving his visits, when he screwed up his courage to 
the point of going up-stairs, with the dignity of sorrow not yet able 
“to see people ”"—a mode of treatment which gave Ben a pang, not 
only of disappointment, but of shame, at his own vain hopes, and the 
false interpretation he had put on their first little overtures of 
cordiality. “That I should have dreamed they would care to see 
me, and their grief still so fresh,” he muttered to himself with self- 
disgust. But the ladies up-stairs, in their retirement, were by no 
means without thoughts of their new acquaintance. They discussed 
him fully, though he was so little aware of it, and considered him 
and his ways in more detail, and with much more understanding, 
than characterized his brooding over theirs. It was not Mrs. Tracy’s 
fault that he was so coldly received. It was Millicent who had 
barred the way against him—Millicent herself, whose paleness and 
sorrowful looks had given the last touch of tender pity and in- 
terest to his admiration. They were mutually mistaken in each other, 
as it happened ; for the mother and daughter knew no more of Ben 
than that he was the heir of Renton, and were so foolish in their 
dreams as to believe that he had, indeed, given up all the delights of 
his former life to live in dingy lodgings in order to be near Millicent. 
He had been struck with “ love at first sight,” they thought, and de 
spised him a little, and were amused at the fact, though fully deter- 
mined to take advantage of it. And so strange is human nature, that 
the mother and daughter would have been as much disgusted and dis- 
appointed had they known the complication of motives which sent 
the young man into their snare, as Ben would have been had he been 
eble to conce*"e the aspect in which they regarded him. He was a 
man of the »p«ld; and they were of the still sharper class of adven- 
turers living on their wits; and yet they mutually believed in the 
singlé-mindedness, each of the other, with the simplicity of the peas- 
ant of romance. He thought the beautiful creature who had smiled 
so softly on’ him, and her kind mother, were interested really about 
himself; and they believed that he had thrown away all the daily 
brightness.of existen¢e for Millicent’s sweet sake—so much faith had 
remained at the bottom of natures so sophisticated. It was a curious 
conjunction of cunning and innocence. 

“T am not going to make any pounce upon him,” said Millicent to 
her mother. “I won’t. You need not look so surprised. You may 
say what you like, but I know it is fatal to go too fast. Men don’t 
like that sort of thing. They see through it, though you don’t think 
they do. They are not quite such fools. You must go softly this 
time, or I shall not go into it at all.” 

“ Millicent!” said her mother, severely, “when you talk in this 
wild way, how can you expect me to know what you mean?” 

“Oh, bother!” said Millicent. The profile, turned half away as 
she spoke, was so perfect, and the lips that uttered the words so soft 
and rose-like, that any listener, less accustomed, would have distrusted 
her ears, Mrs. Tracy only made a little gesture of disapproval. Even 
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to herself the mother kept up her pretensions ; but Millicent was a 
girl of her century, and made believe only when the eye of the world 
was upon her. “I mean to take this into my own hands,” she said. 
“ You are not so clever as you were, mamma, You are getting rather 
old. Let me alone to treata man like Ben Renton. I must not throw 
myself at his head ; he must suppose, at least, that he has had hard 
work to secure me.” 

“ And I trust it will be so, Millicent,” said Mrs. Tracy. “ Heaven 
forbid that a child of mine should throw herself at any gentleman’s 
head! It would break my heart, you know.” 

“Oh, yes; I know,” said the daughter, with a laugh; “ though I 
never can understand what pleasure you have in pretending and keep- 
ing up your character to me. We ought to understand each other— 
if any two people do understand each other in the world,” the young 
woman added, not with much perception of the melancholy mystery 
she was thus skimming over, but yet vaguely conscious that even the 
mother, beside her, had secrets, and would take her own way, if occa- 
sion served. Each of them shocked the other by turns, though both 
stood low enough in point of moral appreciation. “ You would sell 
me, as soon as look at me, if you could,” Millicent went on. “ Don’t 
deny it, for I know it; but Ben Renton is not in your way. Itis I 
who must manage him.” 

“You will have your own way, I suppose, Millicent,” said her 
mother ; “ though what you mean by these coarse expressions I don’t 
understand. What I feel is that the poor young fellow is very soli- 
tary. And I ama mother,” Mrs. Tracy said, with a little grandeur. 
“T feel it might be of use to him to ask him up here. It keeps a 
young man respectable, when ladies notice him. It keeps him out of 
bad hands.” 

Millicent looked at her mother, with a gleam of laughter in her 
eyes. “It is beautiful to see you, mamma,” she said; “it is as good 
asasermon. But I am not so anxious about his morals. You had 
much better leave it in my hands.¥ 

This was how it came about that Ben was so much thrown back on 
himself, and dismissed from the paradise of a drawing-room, where his 
lady was, to the close, little, dingy, black-hair-clothed purgatory on 
the lower floor, to wait his promotion. A word, a look, half an hour’s 
talk now and then, raised him into the seventh heaven; but he was 
always cast back again; while, at the same time, her presence so near, 
the constant possibility of a meeting, the excitement of the situation, 
and the utter havoc of his own life, kept him suspended, he could not 
tell how, and banished all wholesome thoughts out of his head. The 
mutual pursuit and defence, the plans to see and to avoid being seen, 
the art of bestowing and withholding, the perpetual expectation and 
possibility, engrossed the two completely after a time. It engrossed 
the witch as much as it did the victim. When men and women have 
passed the age (if the age is ever passed) of such contests, it is difficult 
to realize the way in which the lives of those engaged in them become 
absorbed in one interest. Each meeting between the two, were it 
only of a minute’s duration, occupied their minds as if it had been an 
event. To watch him out and in, to calculate what she should say to 
him next time, how soon she might venture the next tightening of her 
line, filled Millicent’s thoughts as she sat over her work *y the window, 
up-stairs; while the sound of her foot, the faintest « .vement over- 
head, the coming or going on the stairs, the rustle of the dress pass- 
ing his door, occupied Ben like the most exciting drama. It was mad- 
ness, yet it was nature. The mother, who was looking on with an eye 
merely to the result, grew impatient, and felt disposed to throw up the 
matter and turn her attention to other things. Mrs. Tracy was poor, 
and now that her son had altogether failed her, even in possibility, 
her daughter, it was essential, should take his place. But Millicent 
gave no encouragement to the vague plans that fluttered through her 
mother’s mind. She, too, was engrossed, as people are engrossed only 
by such a strange duel and struggle of two lives. And the six months 
passed with her, as with Ben, like one long, exciting, feverish day. 

“ You don’t get a step farther on,” said Mrs. Tracy; “ you are just 
where you were, shilly-shallying—no better than your brother. My 
poor Fitzgerald! if he had been spared, he might have been'a help to 
me. Providence is very strange! He lived long enough to be a bur- 
den and take every penny we had; and then, when he might have 
made me some return— And it is just the same thing, over again, 
with you.” 

“Don’t speak of Fitzgerald, mamma,” said Millicent. “I was 
fond of him, although you may not think it. You worried him till he 





could not bear it any longer ; but you cannot get rid of me like that. 
I will never shoot myself. I mean to live in spite of every thing, and 
take my own time.” 

“ You are an unnatural girl!” cried Mrs. Tracy, with excitement. 
“Did not I do every thing for that boy? Tutors and books, and I 
don’t know what; and then to break down. A young man has no 
business to fail when his people have done so much for him, And 
now there is you—I have spared no expense about you, either. You 
have had the best masters I could give you, and the prettiest dresses ; 
and now you stand doing nothing. I should like to know what this 
young Renton means.” 

“Tt would be very easy to ask him—and drive him away forever,” 
said Millicent, with a heightened color. “ Mamma, I tell you, you are 
not so clever as you were.” 

“T believe you are in love with him,” said the mother, with an 
accent of scorn; “ nothing else could account for it. That is all that 
is wanting to make up the story. But I tell you this will not do,” she 
added, with an instant change of tone. “ We shall have to run away, 
if some determination is not come to. I have no money to carry on 
with, and there is a month’s rent owing to this horrid woman; and the 
tradespeople and all—Millicent, there must be something done. If 
you are going to marry young Renton, it will be all very well; but if 
it is to come to nothing, as so many other things have done—” 

“What would you have me do?” said Millicent, in a low tone of 
restrained passion. Perhaps she was angry with herself for playing so 
poor a rdle; but, at all events, she was disgusted with the mother who 
had trained her to do it, and thus kept her to the humiliating work. 
Mrs. Tracy was getting, as her daughter said, rather old. Her ear was 
not fine enough for the inflections of tone and shades of meaning, 
which once she could have caught in a moment. 

“ Tf you will listen to me,” she answered, in perfect good faith, “I 
will soon tell you what todo. Tell him that we are going abroad. 
You know how often I have spoken of going abroad. If we could only 
get a hundred pounds, we might go to Baden, or Homburg, or some- 
where. We don’t want so many dresses, being in mourning; and, 
with your complexion, you look very nice in mourning. I should like 
to start to-morrow, for my part. You might tell him it was for my 
health—that I was ordered to take the baths. And I am sure it would 
be quite true. After all the wear and tear I have gone through I must 
want baths, when you come to think of it. That ought to bring mat- 
ters to a decision ; and the fact is, that, unless something happens, 
we shall have to make a change. It will be impossible to stay 
here.” 

“ Tf it is an explanation you want,” said Millicent, “it will not be 
difficult to bring that about—now ;” and the blood rushed to her face, 
and her heart began to beat. Not becaus@she loved Ben. It wasa 
different feeling that moved her. The object for which she had been 
trained, the aim of her life, had come so near to her—in a day, in an 
hour, in a few minutes more, if it came to that, she might be a changed 
creature, with all that was wretched banished from her, and all that 
was good made possible. She might be, instead of a poor girl, im- 
mersed in all the shameful shifts of dishonest poverty, a rich man’s 
bride, fearing no demand, above all tricks, with honorable plenty in 
her hands and about her. What a change it would be! The chance 
of leaping at one step from misery to wealth, from destitution to lux- 
ury, has always a more or less demoralizing effect, when held steadily 
before human eyes, and this chance had always been put foremost in 
those of Millicent Tracy. Nobody had ever dreamed of work for her, 
or honest earning. She was to win wildly the prize of wealth out of 
the very depths of abject poverty. Hers was not the extraordinary 
nobility of character, which could resist the influences of such train- 
ing. She was demoralized by it. Ben Renton was to her a prize in 
the lottery, which she might win and be rich and splendid and exalted 
forever—or which she might lose in mortification and deepest down- 
fall. It was this which flushed her cheek and made her heart beat. 
Not because he was a man who loved her. And yet something not 
mercenary, something like nature, had been in the vague intercourse 
between the two—the man’s advances, the woman’s retreat from them, 
interest in them. Alas! Millicent had been wooed, and had done her 
best to attract and fascinate before. It was like a trade to her. She 
lighted up into a gambler’s flush of excitement now, when the crisis 
was so near. 

“ Then let it come,” said Mrs. Tracy ; “ it is time, after six months 
of nonsense. I never knew a young man before, who would be kept 
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off and on so long, living in such a hole, out of those lovely rooms. 
And, by-the-by, I wonder why he wants to sell those sweet cabinets. 
Getting rid of his chambers one can understand. Perhaps it is for 
some racing-debt or something ; but he must not be allowed to do it. 
If the family should make themselves disagreeable, Millicent, I hope 
I can trust to your good sense. Of course, they must come round in 
the end.” 

“ You may trust me, mamma,” said Millicent, with a smile; and 
her mother came round to her and kissed her, as she might have 
kissed her, had she been on her way to draw the fateful ticket at a 
lottery. 

“ Now, mind you have your wits about you,” Mrs. Tracy said. 

It was the afternoon of a spring day, rather cold, but bright, and 
a remnant of dusty fire, half choked with ashes, was in the grate. 
Millicent trembled as she sat in her favorite place by the window, 
chiefly with cold—for she was very susceptible to discomfort—and a 
little with excitement. When her mother left her, she let her work 
fall on her lap, and felt as many a woman of truer heart has felt, the 
very air rustling and whispering in her ears with an excess of stillness, 
as if a hundred unseen spectators were passing round to look on. He 
would come, and she would listen to him and lead him on, and the 
step would be taken—the immense, unspeakable change would be 
made. 
—not all of them bad or unnatural thoughts. She would be grateful 
to the man who changed her life for her so completely. She would be 
kind to the poor—those poor, struggling, shifting, miserable creatures 
upon whom already she felt herself entitled to look with pity. She 
would be very fine and grand, and deck her beauty with every adorn- 
ment, and win admiration on every side ; and yet she would be good 
at the same time. She would be good—that she determined upon. 
And poor Fitz, if he had but been less impatient! if he had but 
lived to see this day! Thus she sat awaiting her lover. Poor, pol- 
luted, and yet unawakened, virgin soul, knowing nothing about 
love ! 

The mother, for her part, put on her bonnet—not without a keen 
momentary observation that the crape began to get rusty—and drew 
her shawl slowly round her shoulders. She had been a handsome 
woman in her day, and with her rusty crape still looked more imposing 
than many a silken fine lady. With a thrill of excitement, too, she 
took her way down-stairs, with more sordid thoughts than those of her 
child. She was thinking, also, which would be best for herself— 
to live with them and share their grandeur, or to secure a certainty 
for herself from the bridegroom’s liberality. There are women ig- 
noble enough to act as Mrs. Tracy was doing, and still with so much 
divinity in them as to be willing to disappear, or die, or obliterate 
themselves, when the d@ughter for whom they labored had won her 
prize. But Millicent’s mother had not even this virtue. She was 
drawing her ticket by her child’s hand—which would be most com- 
fortable, she was thinking; and it was in the very midst of this 
thought that she contrived to brush past Ben, who was lingering at 
the door of his room, hoping to see something of his neighbors. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Renton,” she said. “I did not see you 
were there. Not out this lovely afternoon? It is the old people 
who are active now; you young ones are all alike, dreaming and 
building castles, I suppose. Millicent stays up-stairs all by herself, 
instead of coming out with me. But, indeed, she is dull, poor child ! 
An old woman, even when it is her mother, is poor company for a 
young girl.” 

“T am sure she does not think so,” said Ben, to whom Millicent 
was half divine. 

“No, I am sure she does not think so,” said Mrs. Tracy; “she is 
such a good child. But you may run up and talk to her for half an 
hour, and cheer her up while Iam gone. There are not many gentle- 
men I would say as much to,” she added, playfully. Her playful 
speeches were not very successful, generally; but Ben was no critic 
at that moment. His eyes blazed up with sudden fire. He took her 
hand, and would have kissed it, so much was he touched by this mark 
of eonfidence; but Mrs. Tracy knew there were holes in her glove, 
and drew it back. 

“May I?” hesaid. “ How good you are to me!” and had rushed 
ap-stairs before she had time to draw breath. She turned round, 
looking after him, with a certain grim satisfaction on her handsome 
worn face. 

“That is all safe,” she said to herself, with a little sigh of relief; 


A curious medley of thoughts was in the young woman’s mind” 


vr 





and went out philosophically to let the crisis enact itself, and buy a 
little lobster for Millicent’s supper, by way of reward to her fortunate 
child. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





BESSIE BLACK; OR, THE UNDERTAKER’S 
COURTSHIP. 





ISS BESSIE BLACK was the smallest person I ever knew who 
passed unquestioned as a full-grown woman, It seems to me 
that, if she had been a hair’s-breadth shorter, she would have been a 
dwarf, yet, in spite of her diminutiveness, she carried her head high, 
and with great energy spoke in a contralto voice; she was very active 
in body, and successful in her limited sphere in business, and, on the 
whole, impressed you with an idea of largeness, not always accompany- 
ing individuals with truly gigantic proportions. There were marks of 
maturity sometimes about her face, which, as a rule, are only to be 
seen on ladies of uncertain age; yet Bessie Black was so much like a 
child in her figure, and in many of her ways—the which contrasting 
so strangely with the sage remarks and grave truisms displayed in 
her ordinary conversation—that no one, however shrewd in such mat- 
ters, could make even a satisfactory guess how old she really was; 
and she would have been less a woman than even her external ap- 
pearance indicated, if she satisfactorily decided the question. 

For some good reason of her own, Bessie Black always dressed 
in the deepest mourning; externally sombre, there was also a great 
degree of solemnity and earnestness in her face, which accorded 
well with her proclivity to visit very sick people. She was per- 
fectly familiar with the circumstances, and the “last words” of most 
of the persons who had within tht last few years died in her neigh- 
borhood. She generally acted as a sort of self-constituted usher at 
small funerals, and often managed to slip in a chair at the head of the 
coffin, where she indulged in the pleasant idea that she would be mis- 
taken for the chief mourner. 

But Bessie Black, in spite of all this, was far from being a sad or 
disagreeable person; on the contrary, she was good-natured, ready to 
do any one a kindness—very hopeful in her disposition, as the strug- 
gles she made against adverse circumstances, to keep up respectable 
appearances, daily testified. 

Bessie and her mother lived in a cheap boarding-house, next ad- 
joining my lodgings. They occupied, I understood, a back attic bed- 
room. The mother seldom was seen; Bessie was engaged out most 
of the daytime, evidently a dressmaker, but not for the public at large, 
for she had plenty to do among the friends of her youth, people who 
had known her “ in her better days.” In the evening, if not engaged 
in some office of mercy-about the sick, she would venture into the 
common parlor of her boarding-house, and being too small to take up 
much room, and naturally too timid before people in good health to be 
obtrusive, she was in nobody’s way—so she was popular without being 
a favorite. 

Just at the time of which we write, twenty-five years ago, Bessie 
was busily engaged in attending on the “ last hours” of Mrs. Bugsby. 
This lady had been sick a long time of some complaint that “ defied 
the doctor’s skill.” She was quite rich, and had by will, carefully 
drawn up and properly signed and witnessed, given all her property 
to her two relatives, who resided in the house with her. These re- 
latives were, therefore, very solicitous about Mrs. Bugsby’s health, and 
the idea of her dying filled them with feelings that can be “ better 
imagined than described.” To the world these disconsolate heirs 
showed their sympathy by running about and consulting doctors. 
That they dearly loved Mrs. Bugsby was certain, for they had as 
many as a dozen disciples of Galen in her room at one and the same 
time. To be sure, the doctors sometimes wrangled when they got to- 
gether, and came to high words, but Mrs. Bugsby’s heirs would pacify 
them, lest their personal quarrels should interfere with Mrs. Bugsby’s 
taking medicine, and thereby shorten her valuable life. The poor 
woman, as a matter of course, succumbed ; she stood out against such 
attention well, but no human constitution can maintain itself against 
the odds of a dozen doctors—the bereaved relatives mitigated their 
lacerated feelings, by celebrating a magnificent funeral—the most 
fashionable undertaking, the most grim and most experienced sexton, 
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was commissioned to do the details, and Bessie Black, as the recipient 
of many attentions from Mrs. Bugsby, was complimented with the task 
of making the shroud. 

Her admirable abilities for attending funerals were made apprecia- 
ble on this momentous occasion. The heirs of Mrs. Bugsby having 
no female relatives present, Bessie was permitted to assume the most 
important functions, independent of her professional duties as a needle- 
woman. Her suit of deep mourning was harmonious with the sur- 
roundings, and as she performed the sacred duties of the nearest fe- 
male friend of the deceased, with a supervision of the household, her 
dignified bearing was happily mingled with evidences of profound sor- 
row, and she commanded the admiration of all who saw, especially 
the admiration of Mr. Hollowshell, who was head man of the fash- 
ionable undertaker. 

Mr. Hollowshell himself was no common person ; he was descended 
from a long line of undertakers. His great grandfather was subordi- 
nate sexton of Trinity Church at the time of the Revolution, and 
caught cold, from which he died, in his violent efforts to personally dig 
all the graves that were needed by the unfortunate defeat of our army 
at the Battle of Long Island. His grandfather was a tombstone 
cutter, and added to the grace of his business a certain amount of ar- 
tistic knowledge, for he had the monopoly of sculpturing all the hideous 
skulls and crossbones which a half century ago were considered so 
necessary to grace the red sandstone slabs that marked the resting- 
place of the honored dead. 

His father had charge of Potter’s-field, and he took such pride in 
his duties, that he resolutely dug a new grave for each pauper, where 
his predecessors used one grave for a dozen recipients. When the 
Potter’s-field was finally abandoned as a burying-place, the ancient 
keeper as a favor was permitted by the city authorities to live in 
the old house among his tenants, where he quietly and pleasantly 
passed the latter days of his life. When the city authorities decided, 
however, to turn Potter’s-field into Washington Square, they or- 
dered that the remains of the paupers should be removed. This 
piece of vandalism the venerable grave-digger resented, and in his 
vexation—died. 

Now, Mr. Hollowshell had contemplated for a long time going 
into business for himself, and the sudden sickness of his pom- 
pous employer gave him an opportunity he long desired, of hav- 
ing entire charge of a first-class funeral. While thus pleasantly 
engaged, he made the acquaintance of Bessie Black, and it is no 
more than the truth to say, that he had his first flirtation 
while talking with her about the excellent quality of the cloth used 
in making Mrs. Bugsby’s shroud. Bessie held it up in many co- 
quettish ways before the eyes of the undertaker, and managed to 
get in many of her sage remarks, and practice many of her winning 
ways, and she made an impression on the undertaker which almost 
amounted to love at first sight. 

The undertaker, however much he might have been impressed 
with Bessie’s charms, did not forget his official duties. He asked 
Bessie to assist him by her suggestions, while he placed the coffin so 
that the friends of the deceased could fully appreciate the delicate 
marks on the rosewood, and be deceived into the idea that the plated 
nail-heads and handles were solid silver. He was also careful to goin 
and out of the rooms with a sort of mysterious motion that interfered 
with the ladies’ dresses, and caused every now and then groups of se- 
rious persons to rise from their places, to sit down again with a 
marked petulance of manner, produced by the involuntary soliloquy 
—“ why they were interrupted at all.” But the undertaker for once 
had eyes for other things than his business, or possibly he had more 
eyes than ever for business, for he noticed all the while the becoming 
manner Bessie acted “on the trying occasion.” He was impressed, 
especially, with the appearance of her fine aquiline nose, the end of 
which did not grow red under the discipline of the eyes weeping. 
Her pale face was almost angelic with its black surroundings—and so 
enthusiastic did he at last become, that, even amid the solemnities of 
Mrs. Bugsby’s funeral—even while the minister was comforting the 
relatives and the listening congregation with cheerful pictures of the 
pains of the dying, and of being laid in the cold grave—of having 
the dark, dank sod clank on the coffin-lid—and of the possibility of 
waking up in endless punishment—even under such solemn remarks 
the undertaker determined to win Bessie Black, and wear her as his 
wife, and that the era of his commencing business on his own account 
should be celebrated by the further important step of having a 





helpmate, who would with him attend funerals, and thus pleasantly 
and profitably let life pass away. 

To commence at once to carry out his intention, as he passed out 
of the late residence of Mrs. Bugsby, to take his place at the head of 
the funeral procession, he gracefully removed the long streaming crape 
from the bell-pull, and handed it to Bessie, with a meaning, pleasant 
smile, that filled the little woman with the most pleasurable sensa- 
tions. In this delightful state of mind, she folded the sad emblem of 
Mrs. Bugsby’s death (but to her the joyful token of a new birth of 
life) to its smallest dimensions, and then, looking at it a moment with 
eyes beaming with intelligence, she placed it over her heart, and held 
it there by a broad black satin waist-belt, clasped by a huge jet 
buckle. 

The very evening following these momentous events, Mr. Hollow- 
shell called on Bessie. He wore the same black gloves he obtained at 
the funeral, and, as he took his seat beside her, he apologized for a few 
spots of earth on his otherwise perfectly polished boots, which desecra- 
tions, he playfully remarked, “ were obtained by incautiously treading 
in the mud, outside the receiving vault of Greenwood Cemetery,” 

Mr. Hollowshell had been so long accustomed to associating inti- 
mately with dead people, that he was very much embarrassed at first 
in having a deliberate conversation with a real, and to him most 
interesting, living one ; he stammered—assumed his professional funeral 
face ; then hideously smiled—then recovered his self-possession by 
talking about Mrs. Bugsby’s funeral. It was his last pleasurable ex- 
citement, and he was quite eloquent on the subject; he was talking 
about a thing that interested him, and he talked well. 

He made many judicious comments upon the character of his busi- 
ness, and, among other things, condemned the anti-American custom 
of not employing professional mourners at funerals, and of not wearing 
long strips of crape on the hats of the bereaved male relatives. He 
dwelt with some indignation upon the fact that, when his father lived 
and was in the business, it was the custom for a funeral to be followed, 
not only by a long line of mourners, but also by a substantial dinner. 
He spoke with the enthusiasm of an artist on the difficulties he often 
had of getting a good light to show off the coffin; he said he thought 
it quite likely that many persons at Mrs, Bugsby’s funeral went away 
with the impression that she was encased in veneered instead of 
the solid wood. He displayed most feeling, however, in his criticisms 
on most of the officiating clergymen, who, in the offensive prominence 
they assumed at funerals, did great injustice to the claims of his pro- 
fession. 

Bessie listened as one entranced ;.she had never before heard such 
pleasing subjects so interestingly treated, and, in the impulse of her 
generous feelings, she would have got into a coffin just to make herself 
more attractive to one whom she instinctively felt viewed her with a 
lover’s eyes—to dream that in some undefined future there was a 
possibility of being an undertaker’s wife—to have the ecstatic pleasure 
of making grave clothing with her own genius untrammelled. It was 
almost a too daring proposition, and she, faithful soul—and so sub- 
ject to disappointments—repressed the full pleasure of the ambitious 
thought. 

Mr. Hollowshell was no common lover; he was terribly smitten, and 
did not seen indisposed to press his suit to an immediate consumma- 
tion. He apologized for his earnestness on one occasion by remarking, 
that some people were fond of burying their feelings under the sod of 
deception, but he preferred to let them lie in stateabove ground. And 
why should he not have liked Bessie, dressed as she was in deep 
mourning, with black hair, and blue-black eyes—then her glistening 
jet breastpin and jet bracelets, and a pair of little black kid gloves, 
and shining black streamers hanging down her back, with her hair in 
a black silk thread-net, anu her feet in black prunella gaiters? and 
when she told Mr. Hollowshell that all this mourning costume was the 
result of her taste, and not because she had met with any especial and 
heart-rending domestic calamity, his enthusiasm was difficult to re- 
strain within reasonable bounds. 

Bessie Black’s heart, as might be presumed, was now in a state of 
the most pleasurable excitement. She had been for many years a sort 
of waif on society—the unhappy victim of cheap boarding-houses, and 
the occasional recipient of sympathy from rich people, who made her 
feel, at the same time, she was a seamstress and a dependent, She 
bore, however, good and evil fortune with equanimity—she had worked 
hard and earned but little—but her favorite recreation at funerals cost 
nothing to indulge in, so she managed, with a character above reproach, 
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and terrible self-denial, to live. She deserved to do well, and fortune 
seemed propitious—and for once she decided to be extravagant; so, 
taking a few dimes from her little store of savings, and, to make her- 
self look more attractive in Mr. Hollowshell’s eyes, she bought a hand- 
kerchief, the black border of which was so wide that the white in the 
centre scarcely afforded a visible contrast. 

“ T know he will like this,” she soliloquized, pressing it to her little 
dried-up face; “the store-keeper who sold it to me said it meant 
‘ inconsolable grief ;’ to me it is the sign of uncontrollable happiness.” 

A month rolled on, and Mr. Hollowshell found his business increas- 
ing, which he ascribed to the fashionable location of his new store, and 
the constant interference with the health of the city by the newly ap- 
pointed “ sanitary committee.” Determined that not even the pleas- 
ures of courtship should interfere with his official duties, and yet 
unwilling to lose the excitement of a daily interview with Bessie, 
like a careful business-man, as he was, he changed his lodgings to the 
house nearly adjoining his sweetheart, so that all possible accidental 
meetings might be enjoyed without any absolute loss of time. 

The day following this arrangement the ordinarily quiet and very 
healthy neighborhood was horrified by the appearance of a common- 
looking, well-worn hearse stopping at Bessie’s door. The vehicle was 
driven by a half-grown-up boy, and with a levity, too, that would have 
shaken the nerves of « fish-cart. Pulling up the jaded horse with a 
jerk that almost brought the poor animal on his haunches, the boy 
jumped on the pavement, and, giving a sort of double-shuffle move- 
ment to his feet, evidently to circulate the blood in his ill-developed 
limbs, he rushed up the steps of the first house he came to, and, ringing 
the bell with the greatest vehemence, he astonished the lazy servant 
who answered his call, with the remark that the servant must be very 
dead to be so long getting to the door. The neighborhood meanwhile 
was alive with grotesque-looking faces thrust out of the windows, 
astonished at the sight of the hearse, and wondering who had so sud- 
denly died. The undertaker’s apprentice, after alarming the residents 
of the locality to his heart’s content, both by his manners and by his 
hearse, finally, by Bessie’s directions, found Mr. Hollowshell’s contem- 
plated landlady. This accomplished, the boy went back to the hearse, 
opened the door thereof, and, running his arm full length into the in- 
terior, with some difficulty hauled out what, to the horror of all the 
lookers-on, seemed to be a heavy coffin—it was, however, Mr. Hollow- 
shell’s trunk—and, when deposited at its place of destination, the 
undertaker’s apprentice took an apple from his pocket, which he 
commenced eating as he mounted the box, and, thus comfortably 
sitnated, he hit his old horse a tap, and rattled away. 

That the course of true love never runs smooth is true as a rule, 
but the love of the undertaker was an exception. He now had some 
one to talk to, and his manners grew more genial and pleasant, and he 
at last signalized himself by telling Bessie a humorous story, the gist 
of which was, that on one occasion he sent the wrong body of a 
gentleman who suddenly died in New York, to his friends in Massa- 
chusetts, and that said friends received it with tears in their eyes as 
the “ genuine article,” and erected a monument of commemorative 
grief over the “mistake.” “ You see,” said Hollowshell, ending his 
recital with a sort of professional flourish, “ you see my work, after all, 
is something like a doctor’s—our little errors are hidden away, and, 
once out of sight, they are soon out of mind.” 

Mr. Hollowshell’s coffin warehouse was situated at the head of one 
of the oldest and most popular streets of the city. When the attempt 
was made to give some mathematical arrangement to our new thorough- 
fares, it was left at the corner of an old grave-yard, the owners of 
which, contrary to precedent, refused to sell for building purposes. 
The consequence was, that, when he fixed up his establishment, he 
afforded a magnificent display of his goods, extending over a front of 
some forty feet. This was very imposing ; while in his rear, and on the 
west side, stretched away the old grave-yard alluded to, and all this in 
the most thrifty and business part of the metropolis. 

Mr. Hollowshell, when he leased the premises on the most favorable 
terms, was amused at the landlady’s remark, that the property was in- 
jured by its surroundings ; and that people as a rule did not like to 
live in grave-yards. But that was not Hollowshell’s case ; he was born 
within the rude palings of old Potter’s-field, and it was often a sort of 
pleasant chit-chat with him, when in, “ softer moods,” he talked to Bessie, 
to relate how when a child he gathered daisies from the old paupers’ 
graves, and with the neglected children of the neighborhood played 
hide-and-go-seek in the hills and hollows of that to him, in remem- 





brance at least, still cherished place. To Mr. Hollowshell is New York 
obliged for the tastefulness displayed by undertakers’ stores—the best 
of which now are inferior only to druggists’ shops in their fascinations, 
To Mr. Hollowshell is the public indebted for the display of those long 
lines of coffins that cover the walls of such establishments, and for 
window shades on which mourners are sitting by the open graves, 
or, in solemn grandeur, winding their way through iong lanes of trees, 
with prussian-blue leaves and lampblack trunks. 

Mr. Hollowshell was a happy man; his name appeared over his 
store-door on a white ground with black letters. He had tastefully 
made little signs in jet and gold, announcing that he negotiated for 
burials in all the cemeteries, and he particularly prided himself on the 
German-text lettering in various colors, announcing that he kept “ ice 
coffins,” and would supply hearses and carriages at the shortest notice. 
In addition to his other duties, he had the upper part of his store fitted 
up for the eventual reception of his lady-love, and from the mahogany 
of an old coffin, with his own hands, he made her a dressing-case. 
Bessie meanwhile was not idle, for, while her mind was busy with day- 
dreams of future happiness, her fingers were equally busy in making 
up little articles used in Mr. Hollowshell’s business, and her great 
triumph of ornamenting an infant’s coffin, and ingeniously working 
together glaring white lute-string ribbon with creamy folds of satin, 
was a triumph, that met not only the highest indorsement of the 
old ladies who saw it, but fairly set Mr. Hollowshell in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

In those palmy days of his first triumphs he unexpectedly met 
Bessie in one of the avenues. He was at the time carrying under each 
arm a diminutive coffin. Mr. Hollowshell was in remarkably good 
spirits, and gave Bessie the particulars of how the dear little innocents, 
for whom they were intended, were twins, and died an hour after their 
birth ; and he further illustrated his technical knowledge of his busi- 
ness, by paraphrasing the epitaph—that, “if the babes were so soon 
done for, he didn’t see what they were begun for”—and cheerily 
laughing at his own wit, and remarking that he didn’t know any poetry 
except what was cut on gravestones, he gave Bessie a meaning smile, 
and pursued his way. 

The day set for his wedding was rapidly approaching. Mr. Hollow- 
shell, in addition to the usual wedding-ring, purchased some little 
“ charms” for his watch, which consisted of a little coffin and a skull 
and cross-bones in gold. He gave Bessie a beautiful picture of a white 
monument standing in an open field, with two tall figures leaning on 
it, as if in deep sorrow ; he also gave her a massive necklace composed 
of ebony-wood and anthracite coal, with a heavy cross attached. 

The excitement in Bessie’s mind, as the eventful period of her mar- 
riage approached the culminating point, was of a mixed character, but 
her greatest anxiety was about the color of her wedding-dress. She 
could not reconcile herself to appear in a guise that was, to her mind 
ghostly and most unattractive, and after a great deal of hesitation she 
opened her heart to Mr. Hollowshell on the subject. As an instance of 
true sympathy, they discovered that each had had the same serious 
speculations. Mr. Hollowshell, in his arguments against white as a 
wedding-dress, very significantly observed that gentlemen wore black 
when they were married, and if the color was necessarily penitential 
or of funeral association, then it was an insult to the bride, who alone 
by her white dress gave superficial evidence of pleasure at the cere- 
monial ; and he further insisted that, if there was any thing in color, 
then the bride and bridegroom should be dressed in the same hue, and 
thus show that they were equally interested, and a wedding he thought 
would certainly look like a funeral, if he made his appearance at the 
altar in white linen or even delicate merino. Bessie in return urged 
that black was her favorite color ; that she first saw Mr. Hollowshell in 
her black dress, and now the style of it was doubly dear to her mind, 
and, with these and other similar sensible arguments and expressions, 
they determined to be married in what the world is pleased to desig- 
nate as full mourning suits. 

Mr. Hollowshell’s g for his b developed with the demand 
made upon its resources. He noticed the effect of attractive displays 
of one’s goods by walking among the fashionable marts of Broadway, 
as he lined “ his store” with “ show-cases,” behind which he taste- 
fuliy displayed highly-polished coffins, some of which he said were su- 
perior in finish to any case of the best grand pianos. And then there 
were tall coffins and short coffins contrasted, and narrow coffins and 
very wide coffins of different colored woods ; and, here and there, he 
had little shelves put against the walls, but, instead of using them for 
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busts and charming little statuettes, he made them resting-places for 
little coffins. In the window he had one of these miniature shells, 
lined inside with white satin, and ornamented outside with silver-lace 
and more white satin ; it was doubly attractive to Mr. Hollowshell, for 
Bessie had made it up in the evenings, when Mr. Hollowshell was in- 
dulging with her in the little tittle-tattle of a rapidly consummating 
courtship. 

And Mr. Hollowshell’s business increased. The “ sanitary com- 
mittee ” had been goaded by the newspapers for their “‘ inefficiency,” 
and, “ smarting under these well-merited reproofs,” they cleaned up 
several streets in the “lower wards,” and pumped out two inundated 
cellars “across town,” and the effect was to spread a sort of conta- 


ers—their heaven-scented fragrance departed, and now smelling only 
of the earth from which they were born. 

The momentous wedding-day at last arrived. The church selected, 
by a happy coincidence, on account of the recent decease of a “ be- 
loved pastor,” was draped in mourning, and the hour for the ceremony 
was interfered with by the departure from the church of a belated 
funeral. It so happened, therefore, much to Bessie’s delight, and - 
Hollowshell’s professional pride, that, while the end of the funeral 
cortége was passing out of one door, the wedding throng entered 
another. It was also natural that the coachmen, seeing the under- 
taker, supposed he was attending to his professional duties, instead of 
being a groom, on the eve of marriage, and funeral coaches and wed- 

ing coaches got irretrievably mixed up, and at least one of his vehi- 





gious disease through several neighborhoods “ occupied by t t 
people,” and funerals became plenty. About this time he made the 
acquaintance of a city coroner, and was honored by the presence of 
that distinguished official sitting in his store-door. Mr. Hollowshell 
felt that he was becoming known among the “ruling classes.”’ In fact, 
he felt more than this ; he had been approached on the subject of mak- 
ing coffins for one of the pauper establishments under the charge of 
the administrators of the “ public charities.” 

But his triumphs did not end here. Bya curious custom, only pre- 
vailing in New York, that class of its population whose importance 
is of quick growth, as if unconsciously foreshadowing how soon most of 
them will die out, feel it necessary to have a sexton to preside 
over their social gatherings. They are Egyptians in always be- 
ing reminded of death, by having it symbolized at their feasts, 
not by the embalmed bodies of their deceased ancestors, for they 
have not the slightest idea of ancestors, but by the presence of 
a man who digs graves, and does up funerals. So Mr. Hollow- 
shell was inducted in a small way into this seemingly inconsistent 
branch of his public duties; he went from the house of mourning to 
the house of laughter. He hired hacks for a funeral, and big fiddles 
for private dancing-parties. He assisted the florist while making 
bouquets for revelling beauties and wreaths for the silent dead, and the 
very japonica that contrasted and yet harmonized so wonderfully with 
the pale face that spoke of eternal sleep, he rescued from its intended 
oblivion of the tomb, and, mounted in a button-hole of his coat, where 
it shed its dim lustre over the boisterous wine-bibbing entertain- 
ment that signalized the “coming out” of Miss Ephemeral, and 
completed its multitudinous uses by presenting it to his affianced, 
Bessie. 

But the details of Mr. Hollowshell’s business are private affairs ; his 
affections alone belong to the world. 

If Mr. Hollowshell had been an eider-duck, we should say that, 
with the constantly increasing down that began to line his purse, he 
was more profuse in the preparations he made for the nest of his in- 
tended mate. The two little rooms over his coffin store were nicely 
fitted up. The one on the rear was prepared for a bedroom ; and it af- 
forded him exquisite pleasure to sit at the only window that lighted 
up the apartment, and contemplate the mysterious minglings of white, 
gray, and black, that seemed to make up the visible things in the old 
graveyard, that stretched out in its neglected surface before him. It 
was a strange yet pardonable weakness, growing out of our uncon- 
querable love of offspring, that Mr. Hollowshell, on more than one 
occasion, even fancied he saw his own little ones playing among the 
old slabs, and hiding away in the tumbled-in graves, just as he had 
done in his boyhood days, in old Potter’s-field—thus it is that do- 
mestic history repeats itself. 

Bessie, meanwhile, was not idle. She had learned, among other 
simple accomplishments, in her younger days, to make wax flowers, 
and, in the success of her manipulations, she conceived the idea of 
applying her knowledge to the preservation and embalmment of fu- 
neral wreaths. Bessie was proud of them, and Mr. Hollowshell and the 
aristocratic coroner pronounced them “handsomer than the real 
things,” and the undertaker made two frames of pine-wood, and 
painted them to look like ebony, inclosing French plate-glass, cut from 
the remnants of a large pane, that had formerly made up one of the 
sides of his best hearse. 

And these mummified flowers were hung up in a conspicuous 
place in the undertaker’s shop. They were horribly attractive and 
fascinating, as a rattlesnake is fascinating. It seemed as if these 
charming heaven-favored gifts of bounteous Nature had been frozen 
by a sudden breeze of wind from the wing of Death, which had left 
left them shrivelled, shrunken, ghastly corpses of what were once flow- 





cles followed the unhappy hearse to Greenwood. This confusion 
annoyed Mr. Hollewshell exceedingly, and it was with difficulty he 
could be restrained by Bessie from rushing into the street, wedding- 
clothes and all, to restore order. 

When Bessie and her affianced stood before the altar, it wasa 
queer sight. Although Mr. Hollowshell was dressed in the most ap- 
proved manner, and could not have been told, with his black suit and 
huge white cravat, from a clergyman “ with aloud call "—a gentleman 
manager at a subscription ball—or a favorite waiter at a Fifth Avenue 
restaurant—yet, from the fact that Bessie was dressed in black, it 
made him look even more like a personified funeral than Bessie her- 
self. 

Bessie maintained her favorite costume. Her face looked paler 
than usual, which gave more brilliancy to her fine black eyes. She 
had relaxed her discipline in dress in one particular—she carried in 
her hand an entirely white handkerchief, which Mr. Hollowshell some 
years previously found in Trinity church-yard. At Mr. Hollowshell’s 
earnest solicitation, she wore on her head what was intended as a May- 
day or bridal wreath, but, from the compactness of the flowers, it 
seemed at a distance as if it were composed of immortelles, and, 
therefore, had a very ghastly look. 

The Episcopal clergyman in attendance was only “ an assistant.” 
The crape on the walls and the altar spoke eloquently of the recently 
departed rector—and being only an assistant he was only a deacon, 
and consequently his black silk surplice was unrelieved by white. He 
was a near-sighted man, and very nervous, because he had little expe- 
rience in the performance of his duties. Looking dimly at the dark ob- 
jects before him, and having just completed reading the funeral service, 
in his want of presence of mind he opened the prayer-book, and, lifting 
up his eyes, solemnly uttered : 


**Man born of woman.” 


Now, Mr. Hollowshell, as we have hinted, had a sort of rivalry with 
the clergy. He was convinced that, on public occasions, they absorbed 
too much attention from the undertaker, and he had his presence of 
mind about him, and was rather gratified that he had an opportunity 
of correcting the clergyman’s mistake, which he did, by suggesting 
that he came to be marri@d, and not to make thé material part of his 
professional calling. 

Bessie herself was too much excited to know what the clergyman 
said. All she knew was, that, at the end of certain to her indistinct 
sounds, the answering mechanically of set questions, and the recep- 
tion of a ring, she would be Mrs. Hollowshell, the undertaker’s wife, 
and that her wildest dream of ambition and human success would be 
more than realized. 

When Bessie left her humble lodgings, so dear to her from suffer. 
ings, mortifications, and triumphs, and rode away in Mr. Hollowshell’s 
favorite funeral hack, she could not fully realize that she would forever 
turn her back upon the little room in the third story, and be transferred 
the mistress of the undertaker’s establishment. As far as maiden 
modesty permitted, she had interested herself about the furnishing of 
the house, and taken part in the preliminary arrangements to follow 
the marriage ceremony. 

Mr. Hollowshell was no small-minded man, so far as his hospitality 
was concerned. He had determined upon a good wedding-supper for 
his friends, and, at the coroner’s suggestion, he had cleared the floor 
of his coffin wareroom, to be used as an extemporized parlor; the 
coffins for the time being were piled up in the rear, covered over with 
pure white linen, used by the undertaker in the manufacture of shrouds, 
while coffins and linen served as a commodious table for the supper, 
and was as trim and nice for the purpose as could be conceived, 
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We feel that the interest of our story grows dull, for the natural 
depravity of human nature makes the illustration of perfect human 
happiness distasteful, and we reluctantly draw our truthful narrative 
to a close. 

There were fine times at the undertaker’s wedding-supper. The coro- 
ner presided, supported by two fashionable undertakers. There was a 
young doctor present, who was assistant at a city charity hospital—he 
was the wit of the occasion. His description, given to the young la- 
dies, of the pauper’s coffin, the top of which opened on hinges, was a 
perfect bit of humor. 

The undertakers conversed about the most costly coffin they had 
ever known, and the most expensive funeral they had ever attended. 
Without an exception, they all seemed jealous of the clergymen, and 
friendly with the doctors—especially the younger members of the 
profession. The coroner’s story was rather prosy about the four inquests 
over the same body, with the full legal pay from the county for each, 
but he was forgiven on account of the magnitude of his social po- 
sition. 

The time for dancing came at last—three musicians, mounted on the 
trestle-work used to sustain heavy coffins, made the air eloquent with 
music, Bessie led off, supported by the coroner ; she had promised to 
do this with the young hospital surgeon, but Mr. Hollowshell objected. 
The contagion of music and graceful motion is electrical and perfect, 
and there was never such a whirl as took place that night at the under- 
taker’s wedding. 

The steady beating of time, of twenty athletic dancers, in that 
comparatively small room, and imperfectly built house, shook the edi- 
fice to the centre, and, in the midst of it, the coffins that lined the 
glass cases, and stood endwise against the walls, literally joined in the 
dance. They actually pirouetted and gallopaded ; and in the “ Irish 
jig,” which was performed in compliment to the coroner, the foot end 
of the coffins kept perfect time with the feet end of the undertaker and 
his friends. 

It was long past midnight, a stormy misty night, when Bessie and 
her husband looked from their bridal-chamber upon the dreamy outer 
world. The gaslights struggled for notice in the streets, and afforded 
such illumination as decayed fish do, that phosphoresce in their cor- 
ruption. Down at their feet, all was suspicious darkness, but there 
seemed to be dimly floating in it white slabs that evidently indicated 
the graves and mouldering bones beneath. The dim outward light, as 
the mists swayed to and fro in the swelling breeze, penetrated the 
bridal-chamber, and the white drawn curtains of the bridal-bed ap- 
peared a huge tomb. 

The dream of Bessie was realized. It is seldom in this world that 
such congenial spirits with such appropriate surroundings meet—but 
such, indeed, was the happy consummation of the undertaker’s court- 
ship. 





GRECIAN WIVES. 





HE wives of the Greeks lived in almost absolute seclusion. They 
were usually married when very young. Their occupations were 
to weave, to spin, to embroider, to superintend the household, to care 
for their sick slaves. They lived in a special and retired part of the 
house. The more wealthy seldom went abroad, and never except 
when accompanied by a female slave ; never attended the public spec- 
tacles; received no male visitors except in the presence of their hus- 
bands, and had not even a seat at their own tables when male guests 
were there. Their preéminent virtue was fidelity, and it is probable 
that this was very strictly and very generally observed. Their re- 
markable freedom from temptations, the public opinion which strongly 
discouraged any attempt to seduce them, and the ample sphere for il- 
licit pleasures that was accorded to the other sex, all contributed to 
protect it. On the other hand, living, as they did, almost exclusively 
among their female slaves, deprived of all the educating influence of 
male society, and having no place at those public spectacles which 
were the chief means of Athenian culture, their minds must neces- 
sarily have been exceedingly contracted. Thucydides doubtless ex- 
pressed the prevailing sentiment of his countrymen when he said that 
the highest merit of woman is not to be spoken of either for good or 
for evil, and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when he represented 
the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typifying thereby the 
secluded life of a virtuous woman. 





In their own restricted sphere their lives were probably not un- 
happy. Education and custom rendered the purely domestic life that 
was assigned to them a second nature, and it must, in most instances, 
have reconciled them to the extra-matrimonial connections in which 
their husbands too frequently indulged. The prevailing manners were 
very gentle. Domestic oppression is scarcely ever spoken of; the 
husband lived chiefly in the public place; causes of jealousy and of 
dissension could seldom occur, and a feeling of warm affection, though 
not a feeling of equality, must doubtless have, in most cases, spon- 
taneously arisen. In the writings of Xenophon we have a charming 
picture of a husband who had received into his arms his young wife 
of fifteen, absolutely ignorant of the world and of its ways. He 
speaks to her with extreme kindness, but in the language that would 
be used to a little child. Her task, he tells her, is to be like a queen- 
bee, dwelling continually at home and superintending the work of her 
slaves. She must distribute to each their tasks, must economize the 
family income, and must take especial care that the house is strictly 
orderly—the shoes, the pots, and the clothes, always in their places. 
Tt is also, he tells her, a part of her duty to tend her sick slaves; but 
here his wife interrupted him, exclaiming, “ Nay, but that will indeed 
be the most agreeable of my offices, if such as I treat with kindness 
are likely to be grateful, and to love me more than before.” With a 
very tender and delicate care to avoid every thing resembling a re- 
proach, the husband persusdes his wife to give up the habits of wear- 
ing high-heeled boots, in order to appear tall, and of coloring her face 
with vermilion and white-lead. He promises her that, if she faith- 
fully performs her duties, he will himself be the first and most de- 
voted of her slaves. He assured Socrates that, when any domestic 
dispute arose, he could extricate himself admirably, if he was in the 
right ; but that, whenever he was in the wrong, he found it impossi- 
ble to convince his wife that it was otherwise. 





THE MAN WHO LAUGHS ;* 
oR, 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 


BOOK VIIL—THE CAPITAL AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 


I. 
DISSECTION OF THINGS MAJESTICAL. 


Tuart fearful exaltation which had, already for some hours, 
diversified its dazzling effects for Gwynplaine, and which had 
carried him to Windsor, carried him back to London. 

Waking visions followed each other before him, in unbroken 
series. ; 

There was no shaking them off. As one left him, another 
laid hold of him. 

He had not time to breathe. 

Whoever has seen a juggler has seen the sport of fortune. 
His balls in the air, falling, tossed up, and falling again, are men 
in the hands of destiny. 

Things thrown up, and playthings. 

On the evening of that same day, Gwynplaine was in a re- 
markable place. 

He was seated on a bench ornamented with the fleur-de-lys. 
He had on, over his silk clothes, a robe of scarlet velvet turned 
down with white taffeta, with an ermine hoed, and on his 
shoulders two bands of ermine edged with gold. 

He had around him men of all ages, young and old, seated 
like himself on the fleur-de-lys, and like himself dressed in er- 
mine and purple. 

Before him, he saw other men on their knees. These men 
wore gowns of black silk. Some of these kneeling men were 
writing. 

Opposite him, at some distance, he saw steps, a platform, a 
canopy, a broad sparkling escutcheon between a lion and 3 
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unicorn, and under this canopy, on this platform, at the top of 
the steps, set with its back against the escutcheon, a gilt chair 
surmounted with a crown. This was a throne. 

The throne of Great Britain. 

Gwynplaine was a peer himself, in the Chamber of the 
Peers of England. 

After what manner had this introduction of Gwynplaine 
into the House of Lords taken place? Let us recount. 

The entire day, from morning till evening, from Windsor to 
London, from Corleone Lodge to Westminster Hall, had been 
like rising step by step on a ladder. At each step, a new sur- 
prise. 

He had been conveyed from Windsor in one of the queen’s 
carriages, with the escort due toa peer. The guard given in 
honor resembles very much the guard for safe-keeping. 

That day, the people living on the road from Windsor to 
London, saw, galloping along, a cavalcade of gentlemen-pen- 
sioners of her Majesty accompanying two travelling-carriages 
driven at great speed with the royal post-horses. In the first 
was seated the usher of the black rod, his wand in his hand. 
In the second might be seen a large hat with white plumes, 
overshadowing a countenance that was not visible. Who was 
this that passed along? Was it aprince? Was it a prisoner? 

It was Gwynplaine. 

He looked like somebody they were taking to the Tower 
of London, unless it was somebody they were taking to the 
House of Lords. 

The queen had managed matters in the best style. As it 
concerned the future husband of her sister, she had given an 
escort of her own household. 

The deputy of the usher of the black rod was on horseback 
at the head of the train. 

The usher of the black rod had in his carriage, on a low 
stool, a cushion of silver cloth. On this cushion was laid a 
black portfolio stamped with a royal crown. 

At Brentford, the last stage before reaching London, the 
two travelling-carriages and their escort came to a halt. 

A carriage with panels in tortoise-shell, drawn by four 
horses, was in waiting, with four footmen behind and two 
postilions in front, and a coachman in a wig. Wheels, foot- 
board, main-braces, pole, the whole caparison of the carriage 
was gilt. The horses were harnessed in silver. 

This gala-coach was of a stately and striking pattern, and 
would have cut a magnificent figure among the fifty-one cele- 
brated carriages of which Roubo has left us pictures. 

The usher of the black rod alighted ; as did also his deputy. 

The deputy of the usher withdrew from the low stool in 
the travelling-carriage the cushion of silver cloth, upon which 
lay the portfolio stamped with the crown, held it upon his two 
hands, and stood up behind the usher. 

The usher of the black rod opened the door of the coach, 
which was empty, then the door of the travelling-carriage in 
which Gwynplaine was, and, casting his eyes downward, ob- 
sequiously invited Gwynplaine to take his seat in the coach. 

Gwynplaine descended from the travelling-carriage, and got 
into the state-coach. . » 

The usher bearing the rod, and the deputy bearing the 
cushion, entered after him, and occupied the lower seat pro- 
vided for pages in the old state-coaches. 

The interior was lined with white satin trimmed with 
Binche muslin, with fringes and tassels of silver. The top 
displayed a coat-of-arms. 

The postilions of the two travelling-carriages, which had 
just been quitted, were dressed in the royal livery. The 
coachman, the postilions, and the lackeys of the carriage which 
they entered, wore a different livery, of great splendor. 

Gwynplaine, athwart the haze of sleep-walking in which he 
was apparently overwhelmed, observed this gorgeous train of 
attendants, and asked the usher of the black rod: 

— What is this livery? 





The usher of the black rod replied: 

— Yours, my lord. 

At that day, the House of Lords must needs sit in the even- 
ing. Curia erat serena, say the oldfurms. In England, parlia- 
mentary life is willingly enough made a night life. We know 
that it once happened to Sheridan to begin a speech at mid- 
night, and finish it at sunrise. 

The two travelling-carriages went back empty to Windsor; 
the coach, in which Gwynplaine was, went in the direction of 
London. 

The tortoise-shell carriage with four horses proceeded at a 


| walk from Brentford to London. The dignity of the coach- 


man’s wig required it. 

The ceremonial made its impression on Gwynplaine, under 
the form of this pompots coachman. 

These delays were, besides, to all appearance intentional. 
The probable reason for them will be seen a little further on. 

It was not yet night, but it wanted little of it, when the 
tortoise-shell carriage stopped before the King’s Gate, a heavy 
low-arched portal, between two turrets, which led from White- 
hall to Westminster. 

The cavalcade of gentlemen-pensioners grouped themselves 
around the carriage. 

One of the footmen from behind jumped down upon the 
pavement, and opened the door. 

The usher of the black rod, followed by his deputy bearing 
the cushion, got out of the carriage and said to Gwyn- 
plaine: 

— My lord, be pleased to alight. Your lordship will keep 
your hat on your head. 

Gwynplaine was dressed, under his travelling-cloak, in a 
suit of silk which he had not taken off since the previous even- 
ing. He did not wear a sword. 

He left his cloak in the carriage. 

Under the vaulted carriage-way of the King’s Gate there 
was a small side-door, at an elevation of a few steps. 

In matters of ceremony, it is a mark of respect to walk 
first. 

The usher of the black rod, having behind him his deputy, 
marched in front. 

Gwynplaine followed. 

They mounted the stair, and entered through the side-door. 

Some moments after, they were in a large round chamber, 
with a pillar in the centre, at the bottom of a turret, a ground- 
floor room, lighted by narrow ogive windows like the lancets of 
an apse, which must have been dark even at high-noon. Lack 
of light often contributes to solemnity. Gloom is majestic. 

In this apartment, thirteen men were standing. Three in 
front, six in the second row, and four behind. 

One of the first three wore a coat of pink velvet; and the 
other two likewise pink coats, but of satin. All three had the 
arms of England embroidered on the shoulder. ; 

The six of the second row were dressed in dalmatic vest- 
ments of black watered silk, each one with a different blazon 
on his breast. 

The last four, all in black watered silk, were distinguished 
one from the other, the first by a blue cape, the second by a 
scarlet St. George on his breast, the third by crimson crosses 
on his breast and on his back, the fourth by a collar of black 
fur called sable’s skin. All were in wigs, were bare-headed, 
and wore swords. 

Their faces were scarcely distinguishable in the dim light. 
They could not see Gwynplaine’s face. 

The usher of the black rod raised his wand, and said: 

— My Lord Fermain Olancharlie, Baron Olancharlie and 
Hunkerville, I, usher of the black rod, first officer of the pres- 
ence-chamber, commit your lordship to Garter King-at-arms of 
England. 

The personage in the velvet coat, leaving the others behind 
him, bowed down low before Gwynplaine, and said: 
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— My Lord Fermain Olancharlie, I am Garter, first King-at- 
arms of England. I am the officer appointed and crowned by 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary earl-marshal. I have 
sworn obedience to the king, to the peers, and to the knights of 
the garter. On the day of my coronation, when the Earl-Mar- 
shal of England poured a goblet of wine on my head, I solemnly 
promised to be serviceable to the nobility, to shun the company 
of people of bad repute, to excuse rather than censure people 
of quality, and to befriend widows and virgins. I am charged 
with the regulation of the ceremonies at the obsequies of peers, 
and I have the care and custody of their armorial bearings. I 
place myself at your lordship’s orders. 

The first of the two others in satin coats made an obeisance, 
and said : 

— My lord, I am Olarencieux, second King-at-arms of Eng- 
land. I am the officer who regulates the obsequies of nobles 
below the rank of peers. I place myself at your lordship’s 
orders. 

The other man in the satin coat bowed, and said: 

— My lord, I am Norroy, third King-at-arms of England. I 
place myself at your lordship’s orders, 

The six of the second row, statue-like, and without bowing, 
advanced a step. 

The first, on Gwynplaine’s right, said : 

— My lord, we are the six Dukes-at-arms of England. I am 
York. 

Then each one of the heralds or dukes-at-arms took the 
word in turn, and announced himself: 

— I am Lancaster. 

— I am Richmond. 

— I am Chester. 

— I am Somerset. 

— Iam Windsor. 

The blazons which they had on the breast were those of the 
counties and towns, of which they bore the names. 

The four, who were dressed in black, behind the heralds, 
kept silence. 

Garter King-at arms pointed them out to Gwynplaine, and 
said : 

— My lord, these are the four pursuivants-at-arms.—Blue 
Mantle. 

The man in the blue cape bowed his head. 

— Red Dragon. 

The man of the St. George bowed. 

— Red Cross. 

The man with the crimson crosses bowed. 

— Portcullis. 

The man with the sable furs bowed. 

At a signal from King-at-arms, the first of the pursuivants, 
Blue Mantle, came forward and took, from the hands of the 
deputy of the usher, the cushion of silver cloth and the portfolio 
stamped with a crown. 

And King-at-arms said to the usher of the black rod: 

—So be it. I commit to your honor the reception of his 
lordship. 

These details of etiquette, and others which followed, were 
the ancient ceremonial prior to Henry VIII., which Anne en- 
deavored, for a time, to revive. Nothing of the kind is in vogue 
to-day. For all that, the House of Lords thinks itself immuta- 
ble; and, if the immemorial exists anywhere, it is there. 

It changes nevertheless; FE pur si muove. 

What has become, for instance, of the May-pole, that mast 
of May, which the city of London set up on the passage of the 
peers going to Parliament? The last one that made a figure 
was planted in 1718. The May-pole has since disappeared. 
Disuse. 

Appearance is immobility; reality is change. Thus, take 
this title, Albemarle. It seems eternal. Under this title have 
passed six families, Odo, Mandeville, Bethune, Plantagenet, 
Beauchamp, Monck. Under the title of Leicester, there have 





succeeded each other five different names, Beaumont, Brewose, 
Dudley, Sydney, Coke. Under Lincoln, six; under Pembroke, 
seven, etc. Families change, under titles that do not vary. 
The superficial historian believes in immutability ; at root, noth- 
ing endures. Man can be only the wave. The billow is human- 
ity. 

That is a pride with aristocracies, which with women is a 
humiliation—the growing old; but women and aristocracies 
nourish the same delusion, that they may preserve themselves. 

It is probable that the House of Lords will not recognize 
itself in what you have just read and in what you are going to 
read, any more than a pretty woman of other days, who de- 
sires not to have wrinkles. The mirror is an old offender, and 
has made up its mind about it. 

To draw a likeness is the whole duty of the historian. 

King-at-arms addressed himself to Gwynplaine. 

— Will you follow me, my lord? 

He added : 

— They will salute you. Your lordship will only raise the 
brim of your hat. 

And they moved in procession toward the door at the lower 
end of the circular apartment. 

The usher of the black rod led the way. 

Then Blue Mantle, bearing the cushion; then king-at-arms; 
behind king-at-arms was Gwynplaine, his hat on his head. 

The others, kings-at-arms, heralds, pursuivants, remained in 
the circular apartment. 

Gwynplaine, preceded by the usher of the black rod, and 
under conduct of king-at-arms, pursued from hall to hall an 
itinerary that it would be impossible to retrace to-day, the old 
abode of the Parliament of England having been destroyed. 

Among others he crossed the Gothic state apartment, where 
had occurred that fatal meeting between James II. and Mon- 
mouth, and which had witnessed the unavailing prostration of 
the cowardly nephew before the ferocious uncle. Around the 
chamber were hung upon the wall in chronological order, with 
their names and coats-of-arms, nine full-length portraits of an- 
cient peers: Lord Nausladron, 1805; Lord Baliol, 1806; Lord 
Benestede, 1314; Lord Cantilupe, 1356; Lord Montbegen, 1357; 
Lord Tibotot, 1872; Lord Zouch of Codner, 1615; Lord Belle- 
Aqua, without date; Lord Hawen and Surrey, Count of Blois, 
without date. 

Night having come on, there were lamps at intervals in the 
galleries. Oopper chandeliers containing wax-candles were 
lighted in the halls, dimly illuminated like the side aisles of a 
church. : 

None but officials were encountered there. 

In a chamber, crossed by the procession, stood, with head 
respectfully inclined, the four clerks of the signet, and the clerk 
of state papers. 

In another was the honorable Philip Sydenham, knight ban- 
neret, Lord of Brympton in Somerset. The knight banneret is 
a knight created in battle, under the royal standard displayed. 

In another, was the oldest baronet of England, Sir Edmund 
Bacon of Suffolk, heir of Sir Nicholas, and constituted primus 
baronetorum Anglie. Sir Edmund had behind him his armorer 
bearing his arquebuse, and his equerry bearing the arms of 
Ulster, the baronets being the born defenders of the county of 
Ulster in Ireland. 

In another was the chancellor of the exchequer, attended by 
his four accountants, and two deputies of the lord-chamberlain 
charged with assessing the land-tax.. In addition there was the 
master of the mint, having in his open hand a pound sterling, 
struck, as was the custom for the pounds, in a mill. These 
eight personages made obeisance to the new lord. 

On entering a corridor, lined with matting, which was the 
means of communication from the Lower House to the Upper 
House, Gwynplaine was saluted by Sir Thomas Mansell de 
Margam, controller of the queen’s household and member of 
Parliament for Glamorgan ; and, on leaving it, by a deputation 
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of “one out of two” of the barons of the Cinque Ports, drawn 
up on the right and on the left, four and four, the Cinque 
Ports being not five but eight. William Ashburnham saluted 
him for Hastings, Matthew Aylmer for Dover, Josias Burchett 
for Sandwich, Sir Philip Boteler for Hythe, John Brewer for 
New Rumney, Edward Southwell for the town of Rye, James 
Hayes for the town of Winchelsea, and George Nailor for the 
town of Seaford. 

King-at-arms, when Gwynplaine came to return the saluta- 
tion, reminded him of the proper ceremonial in a low tone: 

— Only the brim of the hat, my lord. 

Gwynplaine did as had been pointed out to him. 

He arrived at the Painted Chamber where there are no 
paintings, except some figures of saints, among others St. Ed- 
ward, under the arches of the long ogive windows, cut in two 
by the floor, whereof Westminster Hall had the lower portion 
and the Painted Chamber the upper. « 

On the hither side of the wooden barrier, which ran from 
one end to the other of the Painted Chamber, were standing 
the three secretaries of state, men of importance. The first of 
these officers had under his charge the south of England, Ire- 
land, and the colonies, besides France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and Turkey. The second governed the north 
of England, with the superintendence of the Low Countries, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Muscovy. The 
third, a Scotchman, had Scotland. The first two were English- 
men. One of them was the Honorable Robert Harley, mem- 
ber of Parliament for the town of New Radnor. A Scotch 
deputy, Mungo Graham, Esquire, a relative of the Duke of 
Montrose, was present. All bowed to Gwynplaine in silence. 

Gwynplaine touched the brim of his hat. 

The custodian of the barrier raised on its hinge the wooden 
arm which gave admission to the lower end of the Painted 
Chamber, where there was the long table covered with green 
cloth reserved for the lords only. 

There was on this table a branched candlestick lighted. 

Gwynplaine, preceded by the usher of the black rod, Blue 
Mantle, and Garter, entered this privileged compartment. 

The custodian of the barrier closed the entrance behind 
Gwynplaine. 

King-at-arms, as soon as they had crossed the barrier, 
stopped. 

The Painted Chamber was spacious. 

At the lower end might be seen, standing beneath the royal 
escutcheon which was between the two windows, two old men 
dressed in robes of red velvet, with two bands of ermine edged 
with gold lace over the shoulder, and hats with white plumes 
upon their wigs. Through the openings in their robes, you 
caught sight of their silken coats and the hilts of their swords. 

Behind them, there stood motionless a man dressed in black 
watered silk, bearing aloft a great gold mace surmounted by a 
crowned lion. 

This was the mace-bearer of the peers of England. 

The lion was their insignia. Z¢ les lions ce sont les Barons 
et li Per says the manuscript chronicle of Bertrand Du 
Guesclin. 

King-at-arms pointed out these two personages in velvet 
robes to Gwynplaine, and whispered to him: 

— My lord, these are your equals. You will return their 
salutation exactly as it is made to you. These two lordships 
here present are two barons, and your sponsors designated by 
the lord-chancellor. They are very old and nearly blind. 
They are to introduce you in the Chamber of Peers. The first 
is Charles Mildmay, Lord Fitzwalter, sixth lord of the bench 
of barons; the second is Augustus Arundel, Lord Arundel of 
Trerice, thirty-eighth lord of the bench of barons. 

King-at-arms, advancing a step toward the two old men, 
raised his voice: 

— Fermain Olancharlie, Baron Olancharlie, Baron Hunker- 
ville, Marquis de Corleone in Sicily, salutes your lordships. 





The two lords raised their hats above their heads at arm’s 
length, and then recovered. 

Gwynplaine saluted them in the same manner. 

Thé usher of the black rod advanced, then Blue Mantle, then 
Garter. 

The mace-bearer placed himself in front of Gwynplaine, and 
the two lords on either side, Lord Fitzwalter on his right and 
Lord Arundel of Trerice on his left. Lord Arundel was much 
broken, and the more aged of the two. He died the following 
year, leaving to his grandson John, a minor, his title, which, it 
may be added, became extinct in 1768. 

The procession emerged from the Painted Chamber and en- 
tered a pilastered gallery, where were stationed as sentinels, 
alternately from pilaster to pilaster, the English pikemen and 
the Scotch halberdiers. 

The Scotch halberdiers were that magnificent corps, with 
bare legs, worthy of confronting, later, at Fontenoy, the French 
cavalry and the cuirassiers of the king, to whom their colonel 
said, “‘Gentlemen my masters, take care of your hats, we are 
about to have the honor of charging.” 

The captain of the pikemen and the captain of the halber- 
diers made a salute to Gwynplaine, and the two lords sponsors, 
with the sword. The soldiers saluted—the one company with 
the pike and the other with the halberd. 

At the foot of the gallery blazed a grand portal, so mag- 
nificent that the two folding-doors seemed plates of gold. Two 
men stood like statues, one on either side of the portal. They 
might be recognized by their livery as the door-keepers. 

At a short distance before it reached this doorway, the gal- 
lery spread itself out, and there was a circular recess with 
glazed windows. 

In this recess was seated in an arm-chair, immeasurably 
high-backed, a personage rendered august by the amplitude of 
his robe and of his wig. This was William Cowper, Lord- 
chancellor of England. 

It is an advantage to be more infirm than the king. William 
Cowper was short-sighted, Anne was also; but in less degree, 
This purblindness of William Cowper was pleasing to the short 
sightedness of her Majesty, and caused him to be chosen by the 
queen as chancellor and keeper of the royal conscience. 

William Oowper had a thin upper-lip and a thick under- 
lip, a sign of quasi-amiability. 

The recess was lighted by a lamp from the ceiling. 

The lord-chancellor, sitting solemn in his high-backed arm- 
chair, had on his right a table at which was seated the clerk 
of the crown, and on his left a table at which was seated the 
clerk of Parliament. 

Each of these two clerks had before him an open record 
and an inkstand. 

Behind the arm-chair of the lord-chancellor stood the mace- 
bearer, holding up the crowned mace. Also the train-bearer 
and the purse-bearer, in big wigs. All these offices still exist. 

Upon a side-table near the arm-chair there was a sword 
with a hilt of gold, a scabbard, and a belt of flame-colored 
velvet. 

Behind the clerk of the crown, stood an officer holding out 
extended, in both hands, a robe, which was the coronation- 
robe. 

Behind the clerk of Parliament, another officer displayed 
another robe, which was the state Parliament-robe. 

These robes, both of crimson velvet turned down with white 
taffeta, with two bands of ermine braided with gold on the 
shoulder, were alike, except that the coronation-robe had a 
broader ermine hood. 

A third officer, who was the librarian, carried, on a cushion 
of Flemish leather, the red-book, a small volume bound in red 
morocco, containing a list of the peers and the commons, be- 
sides some blank pages and a pencil, which it was the custom 
to present to each new member entering Parliament. 

The march in procession, which closed with Gwynplaine be- 
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tween the two peers his sponsors, stopped before the arm-chair 
of the lord-chancellor. 

The two lords sponsors took off their hats. Gwynplaine did 
the same. 

King-at-arms received from the hands of Blue Mantle the 
cushion of silver cloth, fell on his knees, and presented the 
black portfolio on the cushion to the lord-chancellor. 

The lord-chancellor took the portfolio and gave it to the 
clerk of Parliament. The clerk received it ceremoniously, and 
then sat down again. 

The clerk of Parliament opened the portfolio and rose. 

The portfolio contained the two customary messages; the 
royal patent addressed to the House of Lords, and the writ of 
summons addressed to the new peer. 

The clerk, standing, read aloud the two messages with 
decorous deliberation. 

The writ of summons, addressed to Lord Fermain Clanchar- 
lie, concluded with the usual formula: “ We strictly enjoin you, 
under the faith and allegiance you owe us, to take your place 
in person among the prelates and peers sitting in our Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, to the end that you give us your advice, 
in all honor and conscience, upon the affairs of the kingdom and 
the church.” 

The reading of these messages over, the lord-chancellor 
raised his voice : 

— Act certified to the crown. Lord Fermain Clancharlie, 
your lordship renounces transubstantiation, the worship of 
saints, and the mass? 

Gwynplaine bowed his head. 

— Act certified, said the lord-chancellor, and the clerk of 
Parliament replied: 

— His lordship has taken the test-oath. 

The lord-chancellor added : 

— My Lord Fermain Clancharlie, you can take your seat 
among us. 

— So be it, said the two sponsors. 

King-at-arms rose, took the sword from the side-table, and 
buckled the belt around Gwynplaine’s waist. 

“This done,” say the old Norman charters, “the peer takes 
his sword, ascends the high seats, and is present at the ses- 
sion.” 

Gwynplaine heard some one behind him, who said to him: 

—I invest your lordship with the Parliament-robe. 

And at the same time the officer who spoke to him, and who 
carried this robe, put it over him, and tied around his neck the 
black ribbon of the ermine hood. 

Gwynplaine, at this moment—the purple robe on his back 
and the gold-mounted sword at his side—looked just like the 
two lords, whom he had on his right and on his left. 

The librarian presented him the red-book, and put it for him 
in his vest-pocket. , 

King-at-arms whispered to him: 

— My lord, on entering, you will salute the royal chair. 

The royal chair is the throne. 

Meanwhile the two clerks were writing, each at his table, 
the one in the registry of the crown, the other in the registry 
of Parliament. 

Both, the one after the other, the clerk of the crown first, 
carried their books to the lord-chancellor, who signed them. 

After having signed the two registries, the lord-chancellor 
rose: 

—Lord Fermain COlancharlie, Baron Olancharlie, Baron 
Hunkerville, Marquis of Corleone in Italy, welcome among 
your peers, the lords spiritual and temporal of Great Britain! 

The two sponsors of Gwynplaine touched him on the shoul- 
der. He turned round. 

And the great gilded portal at the end of the gallery opened 
its folding-doors. 

It was the portal of the Chamber of Peers of England. 


rounded by a different escort, had seen opening before him the 
iron gate of Southwark jail ! 

Terrifying rapidity of all the clouds above his head ; clouds 
that were events, rapidity that was a carrying by storm. 


II. 
IMPARTIALITY. 


Tue creation of a power equal to that of a king, and called 
the peerage, was a useful fiction in a barbarous age. This rndi- 
mentary political expedient produced different results in France 
and in England. In France, the peer was a sham king; in Eng- 
land, he was a real prince. Not so grand as in France, but 
more substantial. It might be said: less, but worse. 

The peerage originated in France. The epoch of its birth 
is uncertain; under Charlemagne according to legend, under 
Robert the Wise according to history. History is no more sure 
of its assertions than legend is. Favin writes: “The King of 
France wished to attract to him the grandees of his dominions 
by this magnificent title of peers, as if they were his equals.” 

The peerage soon branched off, and passed from France into 
England. 

The English peerage was a great fact, almost a great thing. 
It had the Saxon wittenagemot for a precedent. The Danish 
thane and the Norman vavasseur united in the baron. Baron 
is the same word as vir, translated into Spanish by varon, and 
signifying preéminently Man. As early as 1075, the barons 
made the king sensible of their existence. Such a king too! 
It was William the Conqueror. In 1086, they laid the founda- 
tion of the feudal system; this foundation was the Doomsday 
Book. Under John Lackland, a conflict arose; the French 
nobility assumed a superiority over Great Britain, and the 
French peerage summoned the King of England before its bar. 
The English barons were indignant. At the consecration of 
Philip Augustus, the King of England, as Duke of Normandy, 
carried the first square banner, and the Duke of Guyenne the 
second. Against this king, vassal of the foreigner, “the lords’ 
war” breaks out. The barons impose on poor King John the 
Great Charter, whence springs the House of Lords. The Pope 
takes the king’s side, and excommunicates the lords. This is in 
1215, and the Pope is Innocent III., who wrote the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, and sent to John Lackland the four cardinal virtues 
under the form of four golden rings. The lords hold out. The 
combat is long, destined to last several generations. Pembroke 
struggles. 1248 is the year of the “ Provisions of Oxford.” 
Twenty-four barons put limits on the king, discuss him, and 
call in a knight from each county to take part in the enlarged 
quarrel. This was the dawn of the Commons. Later, the 

lords joined to themselves two citizens from each town and two 
burgesses from each borough. This was why, till Elizabeth’s 
time, the peers were judges of the validity of elections to the 
Commons. From their jurisdiction sprang the adage: “ The 
deputies should be chosen without the tliree P's, sine Prece, 
sine Pretio, sine Poculo.” Which did not prevent rotten bor- 
oughs. In 1298 the French court of peers still considered the 
English king subject to its jurisdiction; and Philip the Fair 
cited Edward I. to appear before him. Edward I. was the king 
who ordered his son to boil his body after death, and carry his 
bones to the war. Under the pressure of royal caprices, the 
lords felt the need of strengthening the Parliament; they 
divided it into two Ohambers. The Upper and the Lower. 
The lords arrogantly maintained their supremacy. “Should it 
happen that any one of the Commons is so hardy as to speak 
disparagingly of the Lords, he is called to the bar to be repri- 
manded and sometimes he is sent to the Tower.”* The same 
distinction in voting. In the House of Lords the vote is taken 
separately, commencing with the last baron, who is called Je 
puiné. Each peer when called replies content, or not content. 
The Commons vote all together, in a mass, by yes or no. The 


* Chamberlayne, “Present State of England,” vol. ii., part ii., chap. iv., 








But thirty-six hours had elapsed since Gwynplaine, sur- 
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Commons accuse; the Peers judge. The Peers, through con- 
tempt for figures, leave to the Commons (destined to make 
good use of it) the guardianship of the exchequer, so called, 
according to some, from the table-cloth which represented a 
checker-board, according to others from the drawers of the old 
cupboard in which the treasure of the kings of England was 
kept behind an iron grating. From the end of the thirteenth 
century dates the annual register, the “Year Book.” In the 
War of the two Roses, the weight of the Lords is felt, some- 
times on the side of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, some- 
times on that of Edmund, Duke of York. English feudalism 
gave a fulcrum, openly or secretly, to Wat Tyler, the Lollards, 
Warwick the king-maker, all that mother-anarchy from which 
emancipation was to spring. The Lords are wisely jealous 
of the throne ; to be jealous is to watch ; they circumscribe the 
royal initiative, limit the cases of high-treason, raise up false 
Richards against Henry IV., make themselves umpires, deter- 
mine the question of the three crowns between the Duke of 
York and Margaret of Anjou, raise armies at need and have 
their own battles, Shrewsbury, Tewkesbury, Saint Albans, now 
lost, now won. Already, in the thirteenth century, they had 
gained the victory of Lewes, and. had driven out of the kingdom 
the king’s four brothers, bastard sons of Isabella and Earl 
March, all four usurers who plundered Christians by means of 
Jews; princes on one side, swindlers on the other, a species 
which has since reappeared, but was in small repute at that 
time. Till the fifteenth century, traces of the Norman duke are 
visible in the King of England, and the acts of Parliament are 
written in French. From Henry VII.’s time they are written 
in English, by the will of the Lords. England—Breton under 
Uther Pendragon, Roman under Omsar, Saxon under the 
heptarchy, Danish under Harold, Norman after William—be- 
comes, thanks to the Lords, English. Then she becomes An- 
glican. It is a great source of strength to have your religion 
at home. A foreign pope draws out the national life. A 
Mecca is a gigantic sucking-fish. In 1534, London dismisses 
Rome; the peerage adopts the Reformation, and the Lords 
accept Luther. This answer to the excommunication of 1215 
suited Henry VIII.; but in other respects the Lords impeded 
him. The House of Lords, before Henry VIII., was like a bull- 
dog before a bear. When Wolsey steals Whitehall from the 
nation, when Henry VIII. steals Whitehall from Wolsey, who 
growl? Four lords—Darcey of Chichester, Saint-John of 
Bletso, and (two Norman names) Mountjoye and Mounteagle. 
The king usurps. The peerage encroaches. Hereditary power 
has an element of incorruptibility ; hence the insubordination 
of the Lords. The barons make a disturbance before Elizabeth 
herself. The executions of Durham are the result. The gown 
of the tyrant is stained with blood. Elizabeth was a heads- 
man’s block under a farthingale. Elizabeth calls a Parliament 
as seldom as she can, and reduces the House of Lords to 
sixty-five members, among whom was only one marquis (West- 
minster), and not a single duke. Meanwhile, the Kings of 
France felt the same jealousy, and were effecting the same elim- 
ination. Under Henri III. there were but eight real dukedoms 
left, and the king was very much displeased that the Baron of 
Mantes, the Baron of Coucy, the Baron of Coulommiers, the 
Baron of Chateauneuf-en-Thimerais, the Baron of La Fére-en- 
Lardenois, the Baron of Mortagne, and a few more, maintained 
themselves barons and peers of France. In England, the crown 
gladly let peerages die out; in Anne’s time, to take only one 
example, the extinctions since the twelfth century had come to 
make a total of five hundred and sixty-five peerages abolished. 
The War of the Roses had commenced that extermination of 
dukes, which Mary Tudor completed with the axe. It was de- 
capitating the nobility. Cutting off its dukes was cutting off 
its head. Good policy, doubtless; but bribing is better than 
killing. James I. understood this. He made a duke of his 
favorite Villiers, who had made him a pig.* Transformation 


* Villiers used to call James I. your pigship. 








of the feudal duke into the courtier duke. We sliall have a 
swarm of the new brood. Charles II. will make duchesses of 
two of his mistresses, Barbara of Southampton and Louisa de 
Quérouel. Under Anne, twenty-five dukes, three of whom for- 
eigners, Cumberland, Cambridge, and Schonberg. Are these 
courtly proceedings, invented by James I., successful? No. 
The House of Lords feels itself managed by intrigue, and is 
irritated. It is angry with James I.; it is angry with Charles I., 
who, let us say incidentally, may have helped to kill his father, 
as Mary de’ Medici may have helped to kill her husband. There 
is a break between Oharles I. and the peerage. The Lords, 
who, under James I., had summoned to their bar speculation 
in the person of Bacon, under Charles I. tried treason in the 
person of Strafford. They had condemned Bacon; they con- 
demn Strafford. One had lost his honor, the other lost his 
life. Strafford’s execution was a preliminary decapitation of 
Charles I. The Lords assisted the Commons. The king holds 
a Parliament at Oxford; the revolution holds one in London ; 
forty-three peers go with the king, twenty-two with the repub- 
lic. From this acknowledgment of the people by the lords 
springs the dill of rights, an outline of our rights of man, a 
dim shadow thrown from the depths of the future, by the 
French Revolution, upon the English. 

Such were the services of the peerage. Involuntary, it 
is true. And dearly paid, for this peerage is a terrible parasite. 
Still, considerable. The despotic work of Louis XI., Richelieu, 
Louis XIV., the construction of a Sultan, general abasement 
taken for equality, the bastinado administered by the sceptre, 
the masses levelled in subjugation—all this Oriental structure, 
raised in France, was prevented in England by the peers. They 
made of their aristocracy a wall, hemming in the king on one 
side, sheltering the people on the other. They atone for their 
arrogance to the people, by their insolence to the king. Simon, 
Earl of Leicester, said to Henry III., “King, you lie!” The 
peers impose servitudes on the crown; they touch the king in 
his sensitive point, hunting. Every nobleman who passes 
through a royal park has the right to kill a deer in it. The 
nobleman is at home in the king’s palace. It is owing to the 
nobility, that the king was provided for in the Tower of Lon- 
don at the same rate as a peer, twelve pounds sterling a 
week. Nay, more. It is owing to the nobles, that the king 
could be uncrowned. The Lords turned out John Lack- 
land, degraded Edward II., deposed Richard II., shattered 
Henry VI., and made Cromwell possible. What a possible 
Louis XIV. in Charles I.! Thanks to Cromwell, it remained 
latent. Besides, let us say here, Cromwell himself aspired to 
the peerage, a fact which no historian has noticed; this was 
why he married Elizabeth Bourchier, descendant and heiress 
of a certain Cromwell, Lord Bourchier, whose peerage had be- 
come extinct in 1471, and of a Bourchier, Lord Robesart, an- 
other peerage extinct in 1429. Growing with the formidable 
growth of events, he found it shorter to rule by suppressing the 
king, than by reclaiming the peerage. The forms of the peers, 
sometimes threatening, included the king. The two sword- 
bearers of the Tower, standing, axe on shoulder, at the right and 
left of the accused peer who appeared at the bar, were as much 
for the king as for any other lord. During five centuries, the 
old House of Lords had a plan, and followed it steadily. We 
may note its days of negligence and weakness, as, for instance, 
that singular occasion when it allowed itself to be seduced by 
the shipload of cheeses, hams, and Greek wines, which Julias II. 
sent it. The English aristocracy was restless, haughty, ungov- 
ernable, always on the watch, patriotically defiant. At the end 
of the seventeenth century, by the tenth act of the year 1694, 
it took from the borough of Stockbridge, in Southampton, the 
right of representation, and forced the Commons to annul the 
election in that borongh, because it was contaminated by papist 
fraud. It had imposed the test-oath on James, Duke of York; 
and, on his refusal, excluded him from the throne. Neverthe- 
less, he reigned; but the Lords finally caught him again and 
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drove him out. During its long existence, this aristocracy has 
had some instinct of progress. A certain amount of appreciable 
light has always emanated from it, except near its end, which 
is now approaching. Under James II., it maintained in the 
Lower House the proportion of three hundred and forty-six 
burgesses to ninety-two knights; the sixteen barons of courtesy 
of the Cinque Ports were more than counterbalanced by the fifty 
citizens of the twenty-five towns. Although a great source of 
corruption and very selfish, the aristocracy were singularly im- 
partial in certain cases. It has been hardly judged. . History 
has kept its best treatment for the Commons. The justice of 
the proceeding may be questioned. We consider that the Lords 
played agrand part. Oligarchy is independence in the stage of 
barbarism ; but it is independence. Look at Poland, nominally 
a kingdom, really a republic. The peers of England suspected 
the throne, and kept it in ward. On many occasions the Lords 
knew how to resist, better than the Commons. They gave 
check to the king. Thus in the remarkable year 1694, triennial 
Parliaments, rejected by the Commons, because William III. did 
not like them, were voted by the Peers. William IIL, in a rage, 
took from the Earl of Bath the castle of Pendennis, and de- 
prived Viscount Mordaunt of all his offices. The House of 
Lords was the republic of Venice, at the heart of English roy- 
alty. To reduce the king to a doge—such was its aim, and it 
added to the nation all that it took from the king. 

The crown understood this, and hated the peerage. Both 
sides strove to diminish each other's power. These mutual 
diminutions were an increase and a benefit to the people. The 
two blind powers, monarchy and oligarchy, did not perceive 
that they were working for a third, democracy. What happi- 
ness it was for the court, in the last century, to be able to hang 
a peer, Lord Ferrers! 

To be sure, he was hanged in a silken cord, out of deference. 

A peer of France would not have been hanged. Such was 
the lofty remark of the Duke of Richelieu. No doubt. He 
would have been beheaded, which is still more deferential. 
Montmorency Tancarville used to sign himself Peer of France 
and of England, thus throwing back the English peerage to the 
second place. The peers of France were more lofty and less 
powerful, holding to rank more than authority, and to prece- 
dence rather than sway. Between them and the lords was 
the shade of difference, which there is between vanity and 
pride. For the French peers, to take rank of foreign princes, 
to have the precedence of Spanish grandees, to go before patri- 
cians of Venice, to make the French marshals, the Constable 
and the Admiral of France (were he even Oount of Toulouse 
and son of Louis XIV.) sit on the lower benches of the Parlia- 
ment, to distinguish between male and female duchies, to main- 
tain the interval between a simple earldom like Armagnac or 
Albret, and a peerage-earldom like Evreux, to have the right 
of wearing, in certain cases, the blue ribbon or the golden 
fleece at the age of twenty-five, to counterbalance the Duo de 
la Trémoille, the oldest peer of the palace, by the Duc d’Uzés, 
the oldest peer in Parliament, to claim as many pages and 
horses for their coach as an elector, to be called Monseigneur 
by the first president, to discuss whether the Duc de Maine 
had peer’s rank as Comte d’Enu, after 1458 to cross the great 
chamber diagonally or along the sides—that was their great 
business. The great business of the lords was the act of navi- 
gation, the test act, the dominion of the seas, the expulsion of 
the Stuarts, the war with France. Here, etiquette before all; 
there, empire before all. The peers of England had the booty, 
the peers of France the shadow. 

In short, the English House of Lords was a starting-point. 
This is an immense step in civilization. It had the honor of be- 
ginning the national life. It was the first incarnation of popu- 
lar unity. English resistance, that vague but omnipotent force, 
had its birth in the House of Lords. The barons, by a se- 
ries of assaults on the prince, sketched out his final dethrone- 
ment. The House of Lords nowadays is a little surprised and 





sad at what it has done unwillingly and unwittingly. All the 
more, because it is irrevocable. What are concessions? Resti- 
tutions. And the nations know it. “I grant,” says the king. 
“T get back my own,” say the people. The House of Lords 
thought it was creating privileges for peers; it produced rights 
for citizens. The vultare of aristocracy hatched the eagle’s egg 
of liberty. 

The egg is now broken; the eagle flies aloft, the vulture is 
expiring. 

England grows in greatness, while her aristocracy is in its 
last agony. 

But let us be just to the aristocracy. It was a balance and 
a barrier; a counterpoise to royalty, an obstacle to despotism. 

Let us bury it with all the honors. 


Il. 
THE OLD HALL. 


Near Westminster Abbey was an old Norman palace, which 
had been burnt in Henry VIII.’s time. Two wings of it re- 
mained. Edward VI. placed the Chamber of Lords in one, 
and the Chamber of the Commons in the other. 

Neither the two wings, nor the two chambers, now exist. 
It has all been rebuilt. 

We have said it and must emphasize it, there is no resem- 
blance between the present and the former House of Lords. In 
demolishing the old palace, the old usages were somewhat de- 
molished. Every stroke of the pickaxe in a monument makes a 
corresponding stroke in customs and charters. An old stone 
cannot fall, without bringing down an old law with it. Place 
a square-halled senate in a round hall, it will be something dif- 
ferent. Changing the shell changes the shape of the shell-fish. 

If you want to preserve any thing old, profane or sacred, 
code or dogma, patriciate or priesthood, don’t renew any thing, 
not even the outside. Patch it, at most. For instance, Jesuit- 
ism is a patch let into Catholicism. Treat buildings as you 
treat institutions. 

Shades must dwell in ruins. Decrepit powers are uncom- 
fortable in newly-decorated dwellings. Ragged institutions re- 
quire dilapidated palaces. 

To show the interior of the House of Lords, of days gone by, 
is to show something unknown. History is night. There is no 
background to it. Every thing is consigned to insignificance 
and darkness, so soon as it ceases to be before the footlights. 
A scene, once shifted, is effaced and forgotten. The unknown is 
a synonyme of the past. 

The peers of England used to sit, as a court of justice, in 
the great hall of Westminster, and, as the upper legislative 
chamber, in a particular hall, called the House of the Lords. 

Besides the court of English peers which only assembles 
when summoned by the crown, the two great English tribu- 
nals, inferior to the court of peers, but superior to every other 
jurisdiction, sat in the great hall of Westminster. At the upper 
end of this hall, they occupied two rooms which communicated. 
The first tribunal was the Court of King’s Bench, at which the 
king was supposed to preside; the second was the Court of 
Chancery, over which the lord-chancellor presided. One was 
a court of justice, the other a court of mercy. It was the chan- 
cellor who advised the king to pardon—occasionally. These 
two courts, which still exist, interpreted the laws, and slightly 
remodelled them ; the judge’s art consists in tinkering the code. 
Equity gets out of this business as it best can. The laws were 
made and applied in that grave place, the great hall of West- 
minster. This hall had a vaulted roof of chestnut, to which 
spiders could not attach their webs; there were enough of 
them in the laws. 

To sit as a court, and to sit as a chamber of legislation, are 
two things. This duality constitutes supreme power. The 
Long Parliament, which began November 8, 1640, felt the rad- 
ical necessity of this double sword. Therefore it declared itself 
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a judicial and a legislative power at the same time, like a 
House of Peers. 

This double power was immemorial in the House of Lords. 
We have just said that, as judges, the Lords occupied West- 
minster Hall; as legislators, they had another chamber. 

This other chamber, properly called the Lords’ Chamber, 
was oblong and narrow. In the day it was lighted only from 
above by four deep windows in the false roof, and a curtained 
and circular window with six panes over the royal dais; at 
night the only illumination consisted of two demi-candelabra, 
fastened to the wall. The hall of the Venetian senate was still 
worse lighted. A certain amount of shade is agreeable to these 
omnipotent owls. 

Over the hall in which the lords met rose a high, swelling, 
vaulted roof, with gilt arches, and with its surface in different 
planes. The commons had only a flat ceiling; every thing has 
a meaning in monarchical erections. At one end of the long 
room was the door, at the other, opposite it, the throne. A 
few steps from the door, the bar established a sort of frontier, 
marking the spot where the people ended and the aristocracy 
began. On the right of the throne, a mantel-piece, with a 
coat-oftarms on the top, showed two marble bas-reliefs, one 
representing the victory of Cuthwolf over the Britons in 572, 
the other the geometric plan of the borough of Dunstable, 
which has only four streets corresponding to the four quar- 
ters of the world. The throne was raised on three steps. It 
was called “the royal seat.” On the two opposite walls was 
displayed, in successive scenes, a huge tapestry which Elizabeth 
had given to the Lords, and which represented the whole story 
of the Armada, from its departure out of the Spanish waters to 
its shipwreck in the English. The lofty upperworks of the 
ships were woven in gold and silver threads, blackened by 
time. With their backs to this tapestry, which the candela- 
brum-fastenings divided at equal distances, were three rows 
of benches, on the right of the throne for the bishops, three 
rows on the left of the throne for the dukes, earls, and mar- 
quises, all mounted on rows of steps, and separated by other 
steps. On the three benches of the first division sat the 
dukes, on the three of the second the marquises, on the three 
of the third the earls. The viscounts’ bench was at right angles, 
opposite the throne; and behind it, between the viscounts and 
the bar, were two benches for the barons. On the highest 
bench, at the right of the throne, were the two Archbishops of 
Canterbury and of York; on the middle bench three bishops, 
London, Durham, and Winchester; on the lowest bench, the 
other bishops. There was this important difference between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the other bishops, that he, 
for his part, is bishop “‘by Divine Providence,” while the 
others are only so “by Divine permission.” On the right of 
the throne, was a chair for the Prince of Wales; on the left, 
folding-stools for the royal dukes; and behind these stools, a 


row of steps for the young peers who were minors, and had | 


not yet seats in the house. Plenty of fleurs-de-lys everywhere, 
and the great scutcheon of England on the four walls, over the 
peers as well as over the king. The sons of peers, and the heirs 
to peerages, were present at the sessions, standing behind the 
throne, between the dais and the wall. The throne at the end, 
and the three rows of benches for the peers on the three sides of 
the hall, left a large square space empty. In this square, 
which was covered with the state carpet bearing the arms of 
England, there were four woolsacks, one before the throne, on 
which sat the chancellor, between the mace and the seal; one 
before the bishops, on which sat the judges, councillors of state, 
who had the right to sit but not to vote; one before the dukes, 
marquises, and earls, on which sat the secretaries of state ; one 
before the viscounts and barons, on which the clerk of the 
crown and the clerk of Parliament were seated, and the two 
under-clerks wrote, kneeling. In the middle of the square was 
a large covered table, loaded with portfolios, registers, and 
prison records; there were high candlesticks at its four corners, 





and massive gilt inkstands. The peers took their seats in chro- 
nological order, each according to the date of the creation of his 
peerage. They took rank according to their title; in the title 
according to their antiquity. At the bar stood the usher of the 
black rod, his wand in his hand. Within the door was the 
usher’s deputy, and without it the crier of the black rod, whose 
duty was to open the judicial sessions by the cry, Oyez / in 
French, uttered three times, with a solemn emphasis on the 
first syllable. Near the crier stood the sergeant, who was the 
chancellor’s mace-bearer. 

In royal ceremonies, the peers temporal wore their coro- 
nets on their heads, and the peers spiritual their mitres. The 
archbishops wore a mitre with the ducal coronet; the bishops, 
who rank after the viscounts, a mitre with the barons’ circlet 
of pearls. 

It is singular and instructive to remark that this square 
formed by the throne, the bishops, and the barons, and in 
which magistrates are kneeling, was the ancient Parliament of 
France under the first two dynasties. Authority presented the 
same aspect in France and in England. Hinomar, in his De 
ordinatione sacri palatii, decribes, in 858, the House of Lords 
in session at Westminster in the eighteenth century. 

A queer sort of deposition made nine hundred years before- 
hand. 

What is history? An echo of the past in the future. A 
reflection from the future on the past. 

The monarch was only obliged to summon a Parliament 
every seven years. 

The Lords deliberated in secret with closed doors. The ses- 
sions of the Commons were open to the public. Popularity 
seemed a diminution of dignity and power. 

The number of lords was unlimited. To make peers was 
a menace of the crown and a mode of governing. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the House of 
Lords already presented a very large figure. It has grown still 
larger, since. To dilute tlie aristocracy is good policy. Eliza- 
beth perhaps made a mistake, when she condensed the peerage 
into sixty-five lords. When less numerous, it is more active. 
In assemblies, the more members, the fewer heads. James II. 
felt this, when he raised the number of the Upper House to a 
hundred and eighty-eight; a hundred and eighty-six, if we 
strike off from these peerages the two duchesses of the royal 
couch, Portsmouth and Oleveland. Under Anne, the sum- 
total of the peers, including the bishops, was two hundred and 
seven; without counting the Duke of Oumberland, who was 
the queen’s husband, there were twenty-five dukes, the first of 
whom, Norfolk, being a Catholic, did not sit; while the last, 
Cambridge, electoral prince of Hanover, sat, though a foreign- 
er. Winchester, styled first and sole Marquis of England, as 
Astorga was styled sole Marquis of Spain, being absent by rea- 
son of his Jacobitism, there were five marquises, the first of 
whom was Lindsay, and the last Lothian; seventy-nine earls, 
the first of whom was Derby and the last Islay; nine viscounts, 
the first of whom was Hereford and the last Lonsdale; and 
sixty-two barons, the first of whom was Abergaveny and ‘the 
last Hervey. Lord Hervey, being the last baron, was called 
“le puiné” of the House. Derby, who, being preceded by 
Oxford, Shrewsbury, and Kent, was only the third earl under 
James II., had become the first under Anne. Two names of 
chancellors had disappeared from the list of barons, Verulam, 
under whom history discovers Bacon, and Wem, under whom 
history discovers Jeffreys. Bacon, Jeffreys, names mournful 
in different ways. In 1705, the twenty-six bishops were but 
twenty-five, the See of Chester being vacant. Some of the 
bishops were very great lords, for instance, William Talbot, 
Bishop of Oxford, chief of the Protestant branch of his house. 
Others were distinguished scholars, such as John Sharp, Arch- 
bishop of York, former Dean of Norwich; the poet, Thomas 
Spratt, Bishop of Rochester, a good old apoplectic soul; and 
that Bishop of Lincoln destined to die Archbishop of Oanter- 
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bury, Wake, the adversary of Bossuet. On important occa- 
sions, and when a communication from the crown to the Upper 
House was to be received, all this august multitude, in wigs and 
robes, with prelatic coifs or plumed bonnets, showed its rows 
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of heads in lines and tiers around the hall of the peerage, along 
those walls on which might be dimly seen the Armada anni 
hilated By a storm. A storm at the orders of England—such 
was the implied meaning of the tapestry. 
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THE LAST LOAD. 


QO* the delights of labors finished, poets have sung, and 
moralists given their dissertations. The completing of 
the harvest, the assurance that the last sheaf is safely housed, 
and all the hay securely gathered, is a moment of so much pride 
and happiness to the farmer, that, in almost every country but 
our own, we find it celebrated by banqueting and merry-mak- 
ing. The Last Load does not, elsewhere than in prosaic Amer- 
ica, usually go home so solemnly and quietly as our artist de- 
picts it in the accompanying sketch. Nor do the farm people 
go soberly from their labor, with no outward expression of 
pleasure in the gathered and garnered products of the fields. 
We all know what a “ harvest home” was in the merry if not 
happy England of the past, when the dance, and the song, and 
the toast, and a generous hilarity, gave the occasion honor. 
It might be well, perhaps, if we of to-day did not, in our mat- 
ter-of-business way, entirely forget and ignore those graceful 
methods of celebrating epochs in our yearly tasks. 
ican farmer has usually a more sober way of expressing his 
gratitude for a garnered harvest, than by wasting his store in 
drinking and eating, but assuredly something graceful and 
pleasing might be done to memorize the event. Even the 
young women in Mr. Homer’s sketch are insensible tothe poetry 
of the occasion. If their hearts are glad, they lack even the 
taste or the art to show their gladness by so much as a flower 
in their hair or their bonnets. They would wonder, perhaps, 
wherein the significance of such an act would exist. The grass 
was ripe; it was needed to mow, to dry, to gather, to stack 
it; and, these duties being done, others follow to exact a cease- 





An Amer- | 


less drudgery. They cannot pause to extract any sweetness 
from their tasks, or even to congratulate each other upon the 
success of their labors. They feel, possibly, a stubborn sort of 
content in the fact that the yield has been good; but their 
hearts have no poetical methods of expressing their pleasure. 
They are not in sympathy with the fields they have subdued. 
Labor seems to have nothing for them but its sterner and 
harsher aspects, and they are ignorant of every means to give it 
grace, elegance, or poetical expression. And yet, the hay- 
harvest, almost of all others, ought to inspire and warm the 
sensibilities. What is more delicious to the senses than the odor 
of the new-mown grass? what more refreshing, fragrant, and 
grateful? The cleanliness and sweetness of the labor have ren- 
dered it of all field duties almost exclusively the one of which 
our women can partake, and this fact alone ought to give it 
grace and beauty. Poets have sung of it again and again; 
there is, indeed, no form of industrial labor that has so often 
been the theme for the versifier. Children, too, always delight 
in the lray-field; they catch an exhilarating glow from the 
spirit of the place, and, burying themselves in the fragrant 
grass, or leaping exultingly from the hay-cocks, or clambering up 
to the dizzy heights of the towering wain, exhibit a fresh sensi- 
bility to the picturesque and stimulating conditions of the labor. 
This childisk zest for haying clings to those residents of the 
town who were bred inthe country; they cherish its recollec- 
tions with those of apple-gatherings and corn-huskings, as one 
of the few farm duties that carried with it a sense of pleasure 
rather than of labor. 
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MR. PEABODY’S GIFT TO THE POOR OF 
LONDON. 





SECOND ARTICLE, 


In the 7imes, and elsewhere, attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the trustees of the Peabody Fund have not advanced so rapidly 
in providing dwellings, as certain companies that have been formed in 
London for a like purpose. Sir Sidney Waterlow’s Company for im- 
proving the dwellings of the working-classes had, at the close of 1865, 
provided tenements for 600 persons only; it was now housing, or 
about to house, nearly 4,000, or more than six times as many. At 
that same period Mr. Peabody’s trustees had erected lodgings for 
nearly 900 persons, which number has now increased to about 2,000. 
That is, the original fund has somewhat more than doubled the extent 
of its operations in three years’ time. “It thus appears,” says the 
Times, of a recent date, “that Sir Sidney Waterlow’s Company, 
though working on commercial principles, has actually advanced 
more rapidly up to this moment, than Mr. Peabody’s Trust, represent- 
ing a pure benefaction.” This is easily to be explained by the nature 
of the operations pursued in the two cases. The Waterlow Company 
erects buildings with its funds, obtains loans from Government on the 
security of those buildings, and, with the money so borrowed, erects 
other buildings. The Peabody Trust, on the other hand, though es- 
pecially ordered by its founder to be “reproductive and perpetual,” 
extends itself only out of its own profits, and these profits, though 
sure, are of moderate extent. For instance, the returns of the original 
£150,000 trust, have been up to this time only £23,000, whereas the 
Waterlow Company are proposing at present to borrow more than 
double that sum on the security of property representing a capital of 
£100,000. 

The Peabody Trust not being a commercial transaction, the 
trustees were not exposed to the temptation of seeking to obtain high 
rents and pay good dividends, without regard to what the tenants 
could afford to pay. Yet they took care that the dwellings should not 
be let rent-free. For, even supposing that Mr. Peabody had not ex- 
pressed a wish thatthe Fund should be so applied as to render it re- 
productive, it was essential to the ultimate of the sch that 
a moderate or low rent should be charged for the accommodation 
provided; otherwise the benefaction would have been open to the 
objection that, while aiming to ameliorate the physical condition of 
the laboring poor, and to develop among them better moral senti- 
ments and habits, it destroyed the vital principle itself of human 
advancement. When the feeling of independence gets extinguished 
within a man, little else is left worth preserving; and nothing tends 
more to bring about this result than the continual receipt of alms and 
pauper doles. Mr. Peabody’s trustees, much to the dissatisfaction of 
a number of people, have avoided such a catastrophe by demanding 
fair payment for the accommodation they have provided. 

In fixing the amount of rent, the trustees were influenced by two 
considerations besides the fundamental one just adverted to. In the 
first place, they felt it incumbent on them “to charge for each room 
duch a moderate percentage on the actual cost of the houses, as would 
bring in a reasonable annual income to the general Fund. In the 
second place, they were desirous, without coming into undue competi- 
tion with the owners of house-property less favorably circumstanced, 





to demonstrate to its proprietors the practicability of renderigg the 
dwellings of the laboring poor healthful, cheerful, and att d 
at the same time securing to the landlords a fair return for in- 
vestments.” 


From the Report for 1865, it appears that, on “some tp 
weekly charge in London for a single room is from 2s. 
two rooms (perhaps low, damp kitchens), 5s. to 5s. 6d.; 
three rooms, 6s. 6d. to 7s. In the Peabody Buildings, the rent 
week for one room is 2s. 6d.; for two rooms, 4s.; and for three 
rooms, 5s. But, as the secretary truly says, the test of rent affords 
no adequate standard by which to contrast the squalor and discomfort 
of a tenement in one of the fetid alleys of the metropolis, with the 
light, airy, and agreeable apartments of the Peabody Buildings. 

Undue interference with the tenants, so commonly complained of 
in organizations of this kind, is carefully avoided by the managers of 
the Peabody Trust. Much wisdom is, however, needed on the part of 
the secretary, in his inquiries whether candidates possess the sole 











qualification mentioned by Mr. Peabody—“an ascertained condition 
of life, such as brings the individual within the description of the poor 
of London, combined with moral character and good conduct as a 
member of society.” When this point has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, and the individual is established in his new home, he finds 
himself as free from interference as in his former dwelling. “It has 
been the study of the trustees to impose no restriction on the entire 
freedom of action of any tenant, so far as is consistent with the com- 
fort and convenience of all; there are no rules which interfere in the 
slightest degree with their privacy or independence; all have uninter- 
rupted ingress and egress at all hours; are as fully masters of their 
houses, and can live in as much seclusion and retirement, as if 
dwelling in any other building in the adjacent streets.” The truth 
of all this is amply verified by the expressed satisfaction of the ten- 
ants themselves, and by the fact that they show no. disposition to 
change their abodes. 

With reference to the question specially disputed in England—the 
class of persons by whom the advantages are enjoyed—something has 
already been said. As is well known, the buildings were claimed as 
almshouses for the destitute, and the trustees were accused of 
them, in opposition to the intentions of the donor, to people who were 
neither helpless nor necessitous. One is curious to learn how such 
accusers came to know, better than his trustees, the intentions of Mr. 
Peabody ; and what ground they have for supposing that Mr. Peabody 
meant to pauperize the population of London, by supplying them with 
gratuitous lodgings. The earlier statements of the trustees suf- 
ficiently show that the benefits of the donation are not reaped by a 
more well-to-do class than was intended. But, if any doubt on this 
point still lingers in the minds of some, it will surely be dispelled by 
the recently-published Report for last year. 

“The total population,” says the Report, “of all the buildings 
now completed by the trustees, is 1,971. These compose the families 
of working-men, the nature of whose employments is as follows :” 





Bakers - - - «+ «+ W)Machinist - - - - - 1 
Beadle of a mnnsket ee 1|}Marinere- - - - += ~- 9 
Belt-maker - - - + «+ 1|Masoms- - - . ‘b *3 
Boilermakers - - - - 3|Messengere - - - - «= i 
Blacksmiths - - - + «+ | Milk-carrier - Se Shes” 1 
Brewer- - - - = = 1| Millwright se | Mt ae 
Brewer's Draymen- - - ~- 2| Painters =) us He vs 7 
Bricklayers - - at 3|Park-keepers - - - - «+ 8 
Brush-makers - - + | Plumber ‘+, s>° om 1 
Cab-drivers - 8| Policemen - Fos « 
Candle-maker- - - - 1|Porters- - ak ae ie 62 
Carmen- - eta “ss 15| Recruiting-sergeants - - + g 
Carpenters - - - %) Riggers - “1 oe 3 
Charwomen- - - - - 22| Rope-makere - - - ome 
Commissionnaires - - - «+ | Sail-makers - Pe - - 2 
Compositors - - - - - 6|Ship-keepers - - - - - 8 
Cook- - - - + «+ + 1)|Ship-scraper > ap. eel 1 

rs 2 pel, me) ee 5|Shipwrights - - - + + 6 
Cork-cutters - - - - 8|Shoemakers- - - - - 21 
Draymen - 8|Shopmen- - - - + «+ @ 
Dressmakers and ‘Needlewomen - 18|Staymaker - - - - - 1 
Engine-drivers - - - 2|Stevedores. - - - + «+ 8 
Engine-turners - + + + 8) Tailors - o. + ie 9 
French Polisher- - - - 1|Tide-waiters - - - - «+ g 
Gas-meter-maker - - - - 1|Timekeepers - - - - a 
Glase-cutters te. tae he. 2|Tinplate-worker - - - «+ i 
Harness-maker =a Ceres 1| Umbrella-maker - ee - 1 
Joimers- - - + «+ - @|Upholsterer - - - -+- «+ i 
Laborers - - - - + + 18%) Watchmakers - ae. 7 
Laundresses aS, er ee ae 2) Watchmen - ° \¢] @am 
Lightermen - - - - 3 Window-blind-maker - a > N 1 
Letter-carriers - - - - 10} 


The average wages earned by these working-men are rather under 
twenty-one shillings a week. A few earn something more, and many 
less, according to the nature and permanence of their employment. 
And it is worthy of note that 182 heads of families are set down as 
actual laborers, 

Perhaps it is yet too early to expect to see many beneficial effects 
of Mr. Peabody’s gift, at least in any Gegree commensurate with the 
outlay. Airy dwellings, even though furnished with every comfort 
conducive to health, can hardly be expected, in the course of a year 
or two, to remove the mischievous of many years spent in some 
malarious slum: and moral sen’ ts and habits, checked in the 
bud, blunted, or perverted, by contact during a lifetime with squalor, 
wretchedness, and vice of every sort, will not grow up in all their 
completeness and beauty immediately on people’s removal to more 
favored habitations, But those who do not look for almost instan- 
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taneous changes in physical well-being and moral sentiments and con- 
duet, will be highly gratified with such improvement as is already 
manifested. 

Respecting the salubrity of the dwellings the successive Reports 
speak very encouragingly. Coming to the Report for 1866, when the 
number of tenants, and the duration of their occupancy, had reached a 
stage at which conclusions of some value could be drawn, we read : 
“ The sanitary condition of the buildings continues highly satisfactory. 
During the recent unhealthy season, when cholera and other prevalent 
diseases infested the vicinity of the buildings, both at Spitalfields and 
Islington, one case of cholera in the former only occurred, and its con- 
traction and fatal determination were mainly ascribable to imprudence 
and neglect on the part of the patient. Including this case, the whole 
number of adult deaths has been but seven in a population of nearly 
nine hund Of these, three died of consumption, and two from old 
age and general infirmity. The mortality among children has un- 
fortunately been greater, amounting to twenty-three; but nearly all 
these deaths occurred among families newly admitted, and most of 
which had previously resided in crowded and unhealthy localities.” 
Subsequent annual statements are equally gratifying. There is “ an en- 
tire exemption from endemic diseases, and from those complaints inci- 
dent to low and crowded localities.” 

No less pleasing is the account given of the contentment, moral 
conduct, and orderly habits of the tenants. Speaking in December, 
1865—nearly two years after the first of the buildings had been 
opened—the secretary says: “ Habitual drunkenness is unknown, and 
intoxication unfrequent, and where the latter does occur to the annoy- 
ance of others it is judiciously dealt with, by giving notice to the offend- 
er that, in the event of its recurrence, he must prepare to leave. There 
has been but one person removed for quarrelling and disturbing the 
peace ; and one expelled for non-payment of rent. These exceptions, 
out of a community consisting of 880 persons, speak strongly for the 
self-respect and moral principles by which they are influenced.” Again, 
in the report published two years later, we read that, “independently 
of the direct economic advantages derivable from the application of 
Mr. Peabody’s bounty, satisfactory evidence of its social effects be- 
comes every day more apparent—in the peaceful deportment of the 
tenants, the improved order within their apartments, and the disap- 
pearance of excess of all kinds. The healthy aspect of the children, 
the neatness and tidiness of their dress, and their inoffensive happiness 
of play in the ample and secluded grounds, secure from evil street-inter- 
course, abundantly justify the belief that a beneficial influence is being 
exerted over the future of the working-classes by the signal improve- 
ment thus introduced into their dwellings and domestic habits.” “The 
great privileges they now enjoy,” says the Secretary, in his latest state- 
ment, “ have already produced a salutary effect, not only amongst the 
young, but perceptibly in the increased tidiness and cleanliness of the 
old.” 

Facts like these speak for themselves, and require no comment. 
They must be pleasing to every one who has the interests of the work- 
ing-classes at heart, while to Mr. Peabody himself they cannot fail to 
afford peculiar gratification. They open up the prospect of a condition 
in the not distant future of the industrious poor of London, which 
legislators and social-science reformers have long seen to be eminently 
desirable, but which they have hitherto failed to devise the means of 
reaching. And possessing as the scheme does the essential conditions, 
not only of permanency, but of continual expansion, it is impossible to 
see the end of the physical and moral improvement so auspiciously 
begun. 

We have now traced the progress of Mr. Peabody’s munificent gift 
of £150,000, from its announcement in 1862 down to the present time ; 
and, in doing so, we have avoided any reference to his subsequent do- 
nations for the same benevolent purposes. Our reason for this reti- 
cence is, that we wish it to be clearly understood that all the results up 
to this time achieved by the trustees, and which it has been the aim 
of the foregoing pages to communicate, have been effected solely by 
means of the first donation of £150,000. 

As is well known, Mr. Peabody has given the world fresh cause for 
admiration and surprise by two additional benefactions of £100,000 
each ; the one announced in January, 1866; the other, in December, 
1868 ; and both together forming what is called the “ Second Trust.” 

The following is the letter in which the donor made known to his 
trustees his intentions regarding the first instalment of this Second 
Trust : 








Lonvon, January 29, 1866. 

GenTiemEn: When I made a donation of £150,000 for the benefit of the 
poor of London, in March, 1862, it was my intention, if my life was.spared until 
my retirement from basiness, and Providence continued me in prosperity, to 
place in your hands, as trustees of the charity, a further gift for the same ob- 
ject. That time has now arrived ; but, before entering upon the subject of the 
second donation, allow me to say a few words relative to the coarse you have 
pursued with regard to the first. Your duties and responsibilities have been 
great, and the performance of the work undertaken, you must have been 
aware, would occasionally and inconveniently tax your valuable time; but, 
from high motives of benevolence and duty, you cheerfully accepted the trust, 
and I cannot but express my grateful thanks for your constant attendance at 
the meetings of the Board, and my gratification at the great success that has 
attended your labors. 

With regard to this my second gift, it is my desire that in the appointment 
of fature trustees the same rules may be continued as adopted for the first; 
and that the United States minister at the court of St. James for the time 
being shall always be one of them. 

I now propose that, as soon as a deed can be prepared by yoar solicitor to 
fully and legally meet the views and directions which I shall state herein, to 
transfer into your names 5,000 fully paid-up shares of stock in the Hudson's Bay 
Company, of £20 each, amounting to £100,000, and representing one-twentieth 
part of that vast territory. It is my desire that all dividends, as they fall due 
and are collected, shal! be at once invested in shares of the Company, until the 
market value of the capital and invested accrued dividends reaches the sum of 
£120,000, which, it is my impression, may be within two or three years; but 
should I be mistaken in this anticipation, and should the market value of the 
entire shares, including those acquired by the reinvestment of dividends, be 
less than £100,000 at the expiration of two years from this date, I will at that 
time either make up the deficiency or take the shares and pay for them 
£100,000 in cash, as the trustees may think best for the interest of the fund ; 
and in the event of my death before that time, my executors will be duly an- 
thorized and directed to fulfil this engagement. 

Should the shares be taken by me for £100,000, or sold to others at the limit 
stated above, I desire that the proceeds shall be invested in safe securities, 
including interest accruing on the same up to the ist of July, 1869, when you 
or your successors wil) consider all restrictions regarding sales at an end. 

The delay thus caused in appropriating this gift to the charity will, I think, 
act beneficially, by enabling you, first, to expend the £76,000 now remaining on 
hand of the former donation, thereby testing by further experience the wis- 
dom of the course you have hitherto pursued. Taking the joint capital of the 
two gifts at a minimum of £250,000, it will form a fund the operation of which 
is intended to be progressive in its usefulness, as applied to the relief of the 
poor of London = correctly defined in your recent report), without exclusion 
in ligious belief or political bias. It will therefore act more 
powerfully in he generations than in the present ; it is intended to endure 
forever. A century in the history of London is but a brief period compar- 
atively with the life of man, and should your successors continue the manage- 
ment of the charity as you have begun it, it is my ardent hope and trust that 
within that period the annual receipts from rents for buildings of this im- 
proved class may present such a return that there may not be a poor working- 
man of blameless character in London who could not obtain comfortable and 
healthful lodgings for himself and his family at a cost within his means. 

As your course with regard to the former gift of £150,000 is already defined 
in your trust-deed, I can only express my own views and wishes regarding the 
appropriation of the principal and income of this second donation, and leave 
to yourselves and your successors to manage it accordingly. 

You are fully authorized to use any portion of the fund in building lodging- 
houses for the laboring poor, as expressed in my former letter; but, as before 
many years it is to be apprehended that desirable sites for such buildings may 
be difficult to obtain at moderate prices within the limits of the metropolis, 
in that event, it is my desire that my trustees for the time being may seek 
out and secure, at such rates as the state of the fund may warrant, such free- 
hold sites, within ten miles of the present Royal Exchange, as may appear 
eligible, both on account of salubrity of position and proximity to the great 
centres of labor and railroad accommodation, due regard being had to the 
probable burden of taxation. It may also be desirable to obtain from railroad 
companies the most economical arrangements procurable for the conveyance 
of working-people at stated hours to and from London at such moderate fares 
as will come within their means. 

Comfortable and convenient houses are to be erected upon those sites for 
the exclusive accommodation of the honest and industrious poor of London, 

regulations and on such terms and conditions as my trustees may 
direct, subject only to the guiding principles laid down in respect to my for- 
mer donation. 

As dwellings in such sites may in some instances be remote from schools 
and other facilities for instruction, the trustees shall be at liberty in such 
cases, should they consider it needful, to set apart space, adjacent to the 
building and suitable for school-houses {or the children of the families holding 
tenements. But such schools must be so organized as carefully to exclude 
sectarian influences, and so conducted as to avoid denominational jealousy. 
With this view it is my desire that the course of education shall be exclusively 
of an elementary and literary character. 

I would also suggest to my trustees that, for the mental improvement of 
the inmates, the school-rooms might, if they think desirable, be open some 
hours during the evening; and that books, periodicals, and newspapers, be 
provided for those who choose to attend, and that at certain seasons 
and scientific lectures might be introduced at a charge, if any, merely sufficient 
to defray necessary expenses. 

‘As some of these dwellings will probably be at inconvenient distances from 
good markets, I would also suggest to my trustees to consider the —— 
in localities where it may seem to be required, of providing within the 
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ings, or near to them, apartments in which the tenants may organize codpera- 
tive stores for supplying themselves with coal and other necessary articles 
for their own consumption, subject to such regulations as, in the judgment of 
my trustees, may be needful. 

T also beg to suggest and recommend to you and to your successors in the 
management of this trust, that in the month of February in every year after 
1966, a report of the progress in buildings (if any should be commenced), with 
an account of receipts and expenditures, with the various items attending the 
management of the fund, be prepared and published in the London newspapers. 
I would add my wish that in like manner, as trustees of my former gift, you 
should continue once in every year to lay a similar report before the 

blic. 
mn having occurred to me that for good reasons my trustees may wish, at 
a comparatively early period, to change some part or parts of the deed which 
is to be prepared for the management of this fund, I therefore hereby author- 
ize them to do so at any time during my life, conformably tos resolution passed 
unanimously by their Board and approved by me. 

in conclusion, looking to the object of this donation and to the large de- 

t in coming years of an arrangement designed to promote the physi- 
cal, moral, and social welfare of the deserving poor of the metropolis, I enter- 
tain a strong and earnest hope that the project will so commend itself to the 
sympathies and judgment of the inhabitants of London, as to insure on their 
part that interest and codperation which will secure to future generations of 
the poor those comforts which, with the blessing of Providence, it is my 
object to bestow upon them. 

With great respect and regard, I am, 
Your humble servant, 


. GEORGE PEABODY. 
To His Excellency Cuaries Francis ADAms, 
United States Minister. 


“ The Right Honorable Lorp Srantey, M. P., 
— Trustees of the Peabody 
Donation Fund. 





“ Sir James Emerson . 
“ Curtis M. Lampson, E 
“ Juxius 8. Moreax, ‘4 


Toward the close of last year Mr. Peabody intimated to his trus- 
tees his intention of increasing this second Trust by an additional 
£100,000 : 

Lonpon, December 5, 1868. 

My Lorp AnD GENTLEMEN: I beg to acquaint you who have so kindly un- 
dertaken the management ofthe fund set apart under my second deed of gift 
of the 19th of April, 1866, for the benefit of the poor of London and its vicinity, 
that, in pursuance of an intention which I have entertained since the creation 
of that fund, Iam desirous now of adding to it a further sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

In contemplation of this, I purchased, about a year ago, a tract of freehold 
building-land of about fifteen acres in extent, at Brixton, near the City of 
London School, easily accessible, and within a few minutes’ walk of frequent 
trains toand from London. This land has increased in value, and can now 
be let on building leases of eighty years, at rents producing about eight per 
cent. per annum on the cost, which is £16,235, 17s. 3d. This land I propose to 
convey to you with the same powers as are conferred by the deed over the 
other property of this Trust, and with discretion to you either to deal with it 
as a source of income, by letting it, or any portion of it, on lease, or, should 
you deem it expedient, to retain it in your own hands as sites for dwellings to 
be erected by the Trust. 

Pursuant to my letter of the 29th of January, 1866, I transferred to you, 
subject to a contingency therein explained, 5,000 shares in the Hudson's Bay 
Company, which accordingly stand in your names, together with 642 additional 
shares purchased by the reinvestment of the accruing income of the previous 
5,000. These 5,642 shares I have since redeemed, conformably to the deed of the 
19th of April, 1866, by the payment of £100,000 on the first of February last. I 
have now to acquaint,you that it is my intention, so soon as the necessary 
deeds can be prepared, to hand the shares over to you, to be retained or dealt 
with according to your best judgment and discretion. The price of these 
shares shall be fixed on the 17th inst. by the stock exchange sales on that day, 
when I will hand to you a check for the balance, to make the gift a cash value 
of £100,000. 

This amount will increase my former donation of the second Trust to 
£200,000, and, including my gift under the first Trust in March, 1862, of £150,000, 
a total of £350,000. 

I trust you will see manifested in this farther donation, an expression of 
my entire satisfaction with the manner in which you have conducted the affairs 


of the Trust. 
Iam, with great respect, 
Your humble servant, 
GEORGE PEABODY. 
The Right Honorable Lonp Sranter, M. P., Chairman. 
His Excellency Reverpy Jounson, United States Minister. 
Sir James Ewerson TENNENT, Bart. 
Sir Curtis M. Lampson, Bart. 
J. 8. Monean, Esquire. 


As already stated, up to the end of last year, nothing had yet been 
done with the £200,000 constituting the Second Trust. The purposes 
of the donor are sufficiently indicated in his letters, and need no fur- 
ther mention. What has been already said will be deemed enough 
to enlist the sympathies and intelligent admiration of all who, 
like Mr. Peabody, have the well-being of their fellow-men at 
heart. 





SEVEN SITTINGS WITH POWERS, THE 
SCULPTOR, 


By Henry W. Bettows. 
v. 
May 6th. 
M* POWERS was led to-day to speak of his religious 
views. He began with the question of fatalism, which 
he had found some practical illustrations of in his earlier life, 

There was an old man, he said, with whom I was acquainted, 
who used to maintain the irresistibleness of circumstances, and 
the irresponsibleness of human character. His son, a youth of 
seventeen, was the doorkeeper at our museum, and, after he 
had been with us a while, we had reason to suspect him of ap- 
propriating some portion of the receipts to his own use. By a 
system of close watching, we detected his thievery, and charged 
him with it so circumstantially that he made a full confession. 
But he added: “I could not help it, and father says some peo- 
ple can’t resist such temptations.”—“ Well, then,” I said, “I 
must go and tell your father that he has a son who can’t help 
stealing.” He fell on his knees in terror, and pleaded that his 
father should not be told of his crime. “ He'll certainly kill 
me,” he said, “if he hears of it.” We had compassion on the 
lad, and, after a serious schooling, dismissed him from our ser- 
vice, but without exposing him. I suppose his father, who was 
as sharp as he was wrongheaded, would have beaten his son 
for what he would have owned he could not help, and then ex- 
cused himself by saying that he could not help beating him. 
Ah! every man knows in himself better than this. The sense 
of accountableness and the feeling of a free, responsible will 
are too deeply rooted in our consciousness to be really much 
affected by metaphysical reasonings. Sir William Herschel an@ 
old Abernethy used to argue together about the existence of a, 
soul independently of the body, Abernethy maintgining stoutly’ 
that he had diligently searched for such a thing ‘in his surgical 
operations, but never could get his knife upon it. Herschel at 
last, convinced of the uselessness of arguing with the eccentric 
materialist, told him, “ Well, doctor, perhaps it may be that 
you haven’t got a soul—I’ve often doubted it—but I know, at 
the least, that I have one.” 

I used to be much troubled by the responsibility of giving 
advice ; but, since I learned to seek the divine direction, I try 
to feel that the Holy Spirit is with me in my humbler hours. 
I give it, not at all sure that it is divinely guided, but hoping 
that it is, and at least with a greatly-relieved sense of personal 
anxiety. We must not, however, throw our errors of judgment, 
or careless thinkings, or poor experience, off upon the Holy 
One, as if He were responsible for our weaknesses and ig- 
norance. There is a great deal too much of this in the so- 
called religious world. Under the name of humility, people 
often lay sins on their Saviour, which God will not fail to hold 
them personally accountable for. Whatever is matter of wilful 
sin. we shall surely answer for, and no theological hocus-pocus 
can so sophisticate the human conscience that at the bottom it 
does not know and feel that it isso. Yet theological errors, no 
doubt, help to blind human souls to their responsibility. 

I had no religious education when I was a boy. My father 
was an upright and honest man, and taught us to do right. My 
mother was a Universalist, a woman of strength and excellence, 
and able to defend her views, and somewhat disposed to do it; 
but my father never talked on the subject. For some reason, 
my mother did not inculcate any special religious opinions or 
duties upon me. When I first got out imto the world, and 
heard the current preaching, it seemed almost an insult to my 
intelligence. I resented it as an offence to reason and con- 
science. It produced such an effect upon me, that, although 
always morally alive, I thought I had no religion, and certainly 
felt as if I did not desire to have any of the kind that was 
most popular. I recollect that the Trinity, in its scholastic form, 
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and as the orthodox creeds taught it, seemed to me wholly in- 
credible, contradictory, and absurd. It was not till I came 
across Swedenborg’s writings, that my mind opened to the truth 
and claims of Christianity. There I found the Trinity set forth 
in a reasonable and credible way, as the several manifestations 
of the divine wisdom, goodness, and power. 

The universe seems full of illustrations of spiritual truth, 
and the sun, the greatest and most mysterious of all material 
objects, seems the most worthy and natural likeness or symbol 
of God. Are not its functions, considered separately and 
unitedly, a perfect illustration of the constitution and several 
operations of the Godhead, so far as we can hope, with our 
limited faculties, to understand it ? 

Heat and light, considered in their separate offices, repre- 
sent—the first, power; and the second, organization, or wisdom ; 
while in their joint operation they produce effects and bear 
fruits which represent love. Heat is power. It is the source 
of all motion, clearly enough proved by the stillness and rest 
which even the partial withdrawal of the sun's heat produces 
in winter. Light seems to organize and guide, or to light, mat- 
ter to its place. The potatoes in my father’s cellar used to 
sprout as soon as the spring heat came; but they came out 
white as snow, and put forth no leaf, until they had groped 
their way to the only window; but, the moment the light fell 
on them, they burst into leaf and greenness. But neither 
light alone, nor heat alone, is adequate to any perfect vegetable 
growth, or animal, either. And it is nct a united effect, but a 
combined one—not a mechanical, but a chemical, union—that 
is needed. Light and heat, and the actinic force of their united 
qualities, which is a third element, produce vegetable nature. 
Heat represents the paternal, light the filial element in the 
Deity, and their union the Holy Spirit. 

The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are eternal dis- 
tinctions in the Deity, as, indeed, all things—past, present, and 
future—are eternal in Him, the future and the past being both 
alike with God. It is only because things happen to us in time 
that we are confused, ascribing to the eternal God our human 
limitations. Jesus Christ, considered in time, is God conde- 
scending to us in a human form and nature; the eternal fact 
is, that from all eternity this condescension existed in the di- 
vine purpose and character, so that Christ is the eternal Son. 
God's condescension to our humanity, which had wandered so 
far from its innocency as to have lost the power of retracing its 
steps and discovering anew its lost Father, was manifested in 
coming to us in a form level to our nature, and intelligible even 
to ignorant and sinful beings. I sometimes try to image a pig- 
my race, invisibly to the eye inhabiting the hollow of my thumb- 
nail, and to whom the rim of my thumb-nail is their whole 
horizon. By the highest microscopic power, suppose that I 
can discern these little creatures, and perceive a dim intelli- 
gence and some moral qualities and aptitudes for goodness in 
them ; but I see that they are running against and injuring 
each other, and have a thousand bad and discouraging ways, 
and that they are making no progress, but rather going back- 
ward. I wish to communicate with them, but fear to speak, 
lest my voice should shake them out of existence. I cannot 
lay a finger upon them, from dread of crushing them. At 
length, I think if I could only send them a pigmy in their 
own shape, but with my own ideas and feelings, to commu- 
nicate with them in their own tongue, and with reference to 
their customs and habits, I might open relations with them, 
and be able to impart invaluable light and truth and knowl- 
edge of their benefactor. 

In some such relation human souls stood to God when 
He sent His Son to make Himself known. 

Does Jesus Christ supersede the Heavenly Father, I asked, 
in your system of theology? 

Certainly not, said Mr. Powers. We recognize the unknown 
and unfathomable in God—that part of Him which cannot be 
revealed, but which is the fountain-head of life, and altogether 





adorable. But we worship Christ as the revealed God. Jesus 
said, “Come unto Me, and I will give you rest.” He did not 
direct us to overlook or pass by Him, and carry our petitions 
farther, and so we offer them to God in His Son Jesus Christ, 
who is the Divine Man. 


Our conversation, as I wished no controversy, and could 
not here agree with Mr. Powers, then shifted to other sub- 
jects. 

Have you seen Rauch’s works? I asked. 

Several, he said, at the quarries, sent to be put into marble; 
and lovely and beautiful things they were. He could not, with 
his gentle nature, make any thing stern or heroic. His “ Vic- 
tory ” even was as mild as a dove, but so graceful and lovely! 
Rauch came to see me when he was about eighty years old, 
perhaps the finest-looking old man I ever met. He introduced 
himself with great simplicity, and looked about with kind eyes, 
We artists do not praise each other in very strong terms. It 
hardly seems in good taste, and too often excites the suspicion 
of the guid pro quo. I praise your dog, that you may praise 
my cat. But I gave him to understand that I liked his ¥ Vic- 
tory,” and whatever few things of his I had seen. He finally, 
with some evident reluctance, inquired if I had any objections 
to show him a new tool I had invented, of which he had heard 
great things. “Certainly not,” I said. It had always been 
open to the inspection of my professional friends, and I had 
given many away. He took one of my new files in his hand, 
and, picking up a piece of plaster, commenced cutting. He 
soon paused, and, with a melancholy yet pleased look, said: 
“ Ah! I'm thinking how many hours of hard work and pre- 
cious time would have been saved me, if I could have known 
of this thirty years ago.” 

The expansion of moulds, said Mr. Powers, is very unequal, 
and leaves a great many defects in the best castings, which 
must be reduced and corrected by scraping and filing. But 
plaster is a very intractable material; it is almost impossible, 
by any of the old methods, to get back the soft surface of the 
original clay. The file fills and clogs, and the labor is weari- 
some and disappointing. In my punctured and open file, where, 
with perfect regularity of holes, there is an edge, or bite, on 
one side of each hole, so that it cuts only one way, the plaster 
passes easily through the holes, and leaves the instrument clear. 
It is capable of being made of any degree of coarseness or 
fineness, and is applicable to the metals, specially copper, as 
well as to plaster. The saving of labor isimmense. I patented 
it, but have never used the patent-right. I think it would be 
a fortune, properly pushed ; but I have had no time to utilize 
it, except in the way of my art. ® 

To return to Rauch, he had the devotion and true spirit of 
an artist. He thirsted for perfection, and gave all the time ne- 
cessary to make his individual works the best in his power. 
He would have scorned putting his models into foreign hands 
to be worked into marble away from his own direction and 
oversight. Think of Phidias sending over for a ship-load of 
stone-cutters from Alexandria, to work out the frieze of the 
Parthenon! Lord Elgin would never have thought it worth 
his while to steal it. When they were contracting for the 
decorations of the Capitol at Washington, they asked me to 
put in my proposals and designs for one end of the new build- 
ing. But I declined. I had no time to make designs which 
might be rejected by incompetent judges. If I had reputation 
enough to be employed, in reliance on my taste and skill, very 
well; if not, I preferred to wait till I had. Another serious 
objection was, that it was proposed to receive the models and 
execute them at Washington. This I could never consent to. 
True, it was not made a condition; but it was suggested that 
it would be cheaper. Now, I had no notion of having a hand, 
for whose anatomy I was responsible, shaped to accommodate 
a stone-cutter’s convenience, or to cover up his unlucky slips. 
If he broke off a finger, I was not prepared to have him steal 
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a new one out of the palm, and make me responsible for the 
anatomy. 

Have you seen Schwanthaler’s works? I inquired. 

No; and I don’t want to. It is enough for me to learn that 
it was boasted of him that “in twenty years he had made 
three hundred statues and innumerable busts.” This is pure 
manufacturing. There could possibly be no real excellence in 
such mechanical productiveness. I never heard of any work 
of his attaining general or critical reputation. Can you name 
one? The statue of Bavaria is, of course, celebrated—for its 
size ; but have you seen any thing from his chisel that you re- 
member ? 

I had noticed a certain shelf in his outer room, containing 
a few busts over which the word “ Delinquents ” was chalked. 
This is the pillory into which Mr. Powers puts those who, being 
able to pay, fail, after due and patient applications and warn- 
ings, to settle their accounts with him for his hardly-earned la- 
bor and painfully-acquired skill. He said he caught the idea 
from a story related to him by “the custodian of gems,” of a 
certain artist, long ago, who, having made a faithful bust of a 
sitter, found his work declined on account of its ugliness, the 
subject refusing to believe it was a good likeness. “ Very 
well,” said the artist; “‘you deny the likeness and refuse to 
take the bust, and I accept your excuse.” He, accordingly, set 
up the bust in his studio, surrounded by a small card-paper 


prison, gloomily painted over, on which was inscribed, “ For 


debt.” The portrait was so unmistakable that everybody in 
town recognized it, and flocked to the artist’s studio to enjoy 
his ingenious revenge. Soon the subject came, passionately 
complaining of the ridicule to which he had been subjected. 
“You, sir?’ said the sculptor. ‘“ Who knows this ugly bust to 
be yours? There is no name upon it, and you have utterly de- 
nied its resemblance. It is my work, and I have a right to do 
as I will with it.”—‘“ Oh! but I will pay you the price, and 
take it away.”—“ But it has become so valuable to me by 
attracting the public, that I cannot part with it for less than 
twice my original charge.”—‘“ Well, I will take it at that 
price.” And so the sculptor’s debtor got himself out of prison 
at last. 

Mr. Powers observed that he was obliged to make his busts 
in the clay look much harder than was natural, for fear of their 
appearing too soft in the marble. In the clay, the shadows are 
all solid; in the marble, semitransparent, as they are in the 
flesh. 

Good statuary marble is dear and scarce, even in places 
where the mountains abound in excellent building marble. It 
is only now and then that a vein is found of the purity and uni- 
formity of color required ; and of every three blocks, equally 
promising in appearance, the purchaser must expect to lose one 
by the discovery of some flaw, as his work advances—fortunate 
if it appears before a great amount of labor has been expended 
on it. He had, only a short time since, in finishing a highly- 
wrought bust, come upon an air-cell, not bigger than a small 
pin-head, but directly under the nose, which compelled the 
abandonment of the head. It would have given the effect of a 
dirty nose, to mend it ever so nicely. That very morning, a 
blow of a little too much percussive force, from a workman 
usually very careful, had broken the neck of a bust directly off. 
Fortunately, it was only blocked out, and the loss was not 
above fifty dollars. 

Mr. Powers has two ideal busts of Faith and Hope, and he 
asked me whether I thought the apostle had named the Chris- 
tian graces in the direct or inverse order of their importance. 
He had clearly put Charity last, and declared it greatest. But 
did he mean to put Hope after Faith, as being greater than 
Faith, and nearer to Charity? He thought not. To him, Hope 
was a less-assured state than Faith, as Faith was less complete 
than Love. They were evidently own sisters, and an insep- 
arable triad. But, if precedency must be arranged, he should 
venture to change the apostolic order—Faith, Hope, Charity— 





and put Hope, Faith, Charity. Hope was the bud, Faith the 
flower, Charity the fruit; and so he had tried to make his 
heads—Hope, cheerfully expectant, but not in possession ; 
Faith, calmly assured, more rapt and exalted, having at- 
tained ; Charity should be the diffusion of what Faith has ac- 
quired, and her figure would be still different. 

Here, said Mr. Powers, is a study for a head that nobody 
can make; and he pointed to a highly-finished and exquisite 
head of the Christ, just from his hands. 


I asked him if the Greek Slave had not been the most suc- 
cessful of his statues. Yes, the most successful with the pub- 
lic, but not the most successful as an artistic or scientific work. 
I made it twenty-one years ago, and I have made six copies of 
it, with slight changes in the chain, since. He remarked of his 
Penseroso, just before us, that Milton evidently fancied that his 
idea would take form in marble, and he quoted the lines— 


“With looks commercing with the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes, 
She seemed as into marble turned.” 


His Eve appears to be a favorite with him. He has now a 
statue which he calls The Last of the Tribes—a young squaw 
in flight—imaging the swift disappearance of the Indian race. 
Although the lower limbs are yet wholly unfinished, there is a 
beauty in the head and a motion in the upper part of the body 
of this figure, which, if the legs keep up fully, will make it 
perhaps the best and most attractive of Mr. Powers’s works. I 
suppose we shall have to wait a couple of years for it, as I find 
a year about the length of time it takes to get a statue, after 
the model is complete, out of the marble. 





“ SPONTANEOUS GENERATION.” 


By Herserr Spencer. 





II. 


In my former communication I stated what I do not believe, 
in respect to so-called “Spontaneous Generation;” let me 
now pass to what I do believe. Granting that the formation 
of organic matter, and the evolution of life in its lowest forms, 
may go on under existing cosmical conditions; but believing it 
more likely that the formation of such matter and such forms 
took place at a time when the heat of the earth’s surface was 
falling through those ranges of temperature at which the 
higher organic compounds are unstable; I conceive that the 
moulding of such organic matter into the simplest types must 
have commenced with portions of protoplasm more minute, 
more indefinite, and more inconstant in their characters, than 
the lowest Rhizopods—less distinguishable from a mere frag- 
ment of albumen than even the Protogenes of Professor Haeckel. 
The evolution of specific shapes must, like all other organic 
evolution, have resulted from the actions and reactions between 
such incipient types and their environments, and the continued 
survival of those which happened to have specialties best 
fitted to the specialties of their environments. To reach by 
this process the comparatively well-specialized forms of ordi- 
nary Jnfusoria must, I conceive, have taken an enormous pe- 
riod of time. 

To prevent, as far as may be, fature misapprehension, let 
me elaborate this conception so as to meet the particular ob- 
jections raised. The North American reviewer takes for 
granted that a “first organism” must be assumed by me, as it 
is by himself. But the conception of a “first organism,” in 
any thing like the current sense of the words, is wholly at vari- 
ance with conception of evolution ; and scarcely less at variance 
with the facts revealed by the microscope. The lowest living 
things are not, properly speaking, organisms at all ; for they have 
no distinctions of parts—no traces of organization. It is almost a 
misuse of language to call them “forms” of life: not only are 
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their outlines, when distinguishable, too unspecific for descrip- 
tion, but they change from moment to moment, and are never 
twice alike, either in two individuals or in the same individual. 

Even the word “type” is applicable in but a loose way; 

for there is little constancy in their generic characters: accord- 
ing as the surrounding conditions determine, they undergo 
transformations now of one kind and now of another. And the 
vagueness, the inconstancy, the want of appreciable structure, 
displayed by the simplest of living things as we now see them, 
are characters (or absences of characters) which, on the hy- 
pothesis of Evolution, must have been still more decided when, 
as at first, no “ forms,” no “types,” no “specific shapes,” had 
been moulded. That “absolute commencement of organic life 
on the globe,’ which, the reviewer says, I “cannot evade the 
admission of,” I distinctly deny. The affirmation of universal 
evolution is in itself the negation of an “absolute commence- 
ment” of any thing. Constrned in terms of evolution, every 
kind of being is conceived as a product of modifications wrought 
by insensible gradations on a pre-existing kind of being; and 
this holds as fully of the supposed “commencement of organic 
life” as of all subsequent developments of organic life. It is 
no more needful to suppose an “ absolute commencement of or- 
ganic life,” or a “ first organism,” than it is needful to suppose 
an absolute commencement of social life and a first social organ- 
ism. The assumption of such a necessity in this last case, made 
by early speculators, with their theories of “social contracts” 
and the like, is disproved by the facts; and the facts, so far as 
they are ascertained, disprove the assumption of such a neces- 
sity in the first case. 

That organic matter was not produced all at once, but was 
reached through steps, we are well warranted in believing by 
the experiences of chemists. Organic matters are produced in 
the laboratory by what we may literally call artificial evolu- 
tion. Chemists find themselves unable to form these complex 
combinations directly from their elements ; but they succeed in 
forming them indirectly, by successive modifications of simpler 
combinations. In some binary compound, one element of 
which is present in several equivalents, a change is made by 
substituting for one of these equivalents an equivalent of some 
other element; so producing a ternary compound. Then an- 
other of the equivalents is replaced, and so on. For instance, 
beginning with ammonia, N H,, a higher form is obtained by 
replacing one of the atoms of hydrogen by an atom of methyl, 
so producing methyl-amine, N (C H, H,); and then, under the 
farther action of methyl, ending in a further substitution, there 
is reached the still more compound substance dimethyl-amine, 
N (OO 8,) (C H,)H. And in this manner highly complex sub- 
stances are eventually built up. 

The progress toward higher types of organic molecules is ef- 
fected by modifications upon modifications; as throughout 
Evolution in general. Each of these modifications is a change 
of the molecule into equilibrium with its environment—an 
adaptation, as it were, to new surrounding conditions to which 
it is subjected ; as throughout Evolution in general. Larger, or 
more integrated, aggregates (for compound molecules are such) 
are successively generated ; as throughout Evolution in gen- 
eral. More complex or heterogeneous aggregates are so made to 
arise, one out of another ; as throughout Evolution in general. 
A geometrically-increasing multitude of these larger and more 
complex aggregates so produced, at the same time results; as 
throughout Evolution in general. And it is by the action of 
the successively higher forms on one another, joined with the 
action of environing conditions, that the highest forms are 
reached ; as throughout Evolution in general. . 

When we thus see the identity of method at the two ex- 
tremes—when we see that the general laws of evolution, as 
they are exemplified in known organisms, have been uncon- 
sciously conformed to by chemists in the artificial evolution of 
organic matter; we can scarcely doubt that these laws were 
conformed to in the natural evolution of organic matter, and 








afterward in the evolution of the simplest organic forms. In 
the early world, as in the modern laboratory, inferior types of 
organic substances, by their mutual actions under fit conditions, 
evolved the superior types of organic substances, ending in or- 
ganizable protoplasm. And it can hardly be doubted that the 
shaping of organizable protoplasm, which is a substance modifi- 
able in multitudinous ways with extreme facility, went.on after 
the same manner. 

As I learn from one of our first chemists, Prof. Frankland, 
protein is capable of existing under probably a thousand 
isomeric forms; and, as may be shown, it is capable of 
forming, with itself and other elements, substances yet more 
intricate in composition, that are practically infinite in their 
varieties of kind. Exposed to those innumerable modifications 
of conditions which the earth’s surface afforded, here in amount 
of light, there in amount of heat, and elsewhere in the mineral 
quality of its aqueous medium, this extremely changeable sub- 
stance must have undergone now one, now another, of its 
countless metamorphoses. And to the mutual influences of its 
metamorphic forms under favoring conditions, we may ascribe 
the production of the still more composite, still more sensitive, 
still more variously-changeable portions of organic matter, 
which, in masses more minute and simpler than existing Prote- 
zoa, displayed actions verging little by little into those called 
vital—actions which protein itself exhibits in a certain degree, 
and which the lowest known living things exhibit only in a 
greater degree. Thus, setting out with inductions from the 
experiences of organic chemists at the one extreme, and with 
inductions from the observations of biologists at the other ex- 
treme, we are enabled deductively to bridge the interval—are 
enabled to conceive how organic compounds were evolved, and 
how, by a continuance of the process, the nascent life displayed 
in these became gradually more pronounced. And this it is 
which has to be explained, and which the alleged cases of 
“ spontaneous generation ” would not, were they substantiated, 
help us in the least to explain. 

It is thus mianifest, I think, that I have not fallen into the 
inconsistency alleged by the reviewer. Nevertheless, I ad- 
mit that he was justified in inferring this inconsistency; and 
I take blame to myself for not having seen that the statement, 
as I have left it, is open to misconstruction. 





ON THE SURVIVAL OF SAVAGE THOUGHT 
IN MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


By E. B. Tyrtor. 


To turn now to another topic bearing on survival in culture: Mod- 
ern games are often survivals of weightier matters, just as one of 
man’s most important implements of war and livelihood survives as a 
toy in the tiny bows and arrows that children play with in the streets. 
There is one interesting group of sports, which there is some ground 
for treating as survivals ; these are games of chance. We all know 
that, when halfpence are tossed or dice cast, no special physical action 
takes place more than when a stone is thrown to the ground. We 
know that betting on the turn-up of the coin or die is an appeal to 
chance, that is, to our own ignorance ; not that the process of turning 
up is extraardinary, but that it is so difficult to follow that we cannot 
foresee its result. But we also know that this scientifie view of 
chance is not that of early civilization. It was not thus that the 
South-Sea Islander looked on his divination by lots, that the African 
fetish-priest shuffled his bits of leather for omens, that the crowd 
prayed the gods with uplifted hands while the champions cast lots in 
Agamemnon’s helm to learn who should go forth to do battle with 
Hector and help the well-greaved Greeks. The uncivilized man fancies 
that lots or dice are being adjusted in their fall with reference to the 

ing he chooses to attach to it; and, especially, he imagines spir- 
itual beings standing over the diviner or the gambler, shuffling the 
lots or turning up the dice to make them give certain answers. This 
view held on strongly into the middle ages, and one of the most re- 
markable movements of the seventeenth century was when Thomas 
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Gataker, the Puritan minister, attacked the supernatural theory of lots 
and games of chance in a treatise in small quarto. 

The supernatural theory of lots is dying but not dead, for fortune- 
telling with cards, turning up texts for omens, and so forth, still sur- 
vive largely in civilized Europe. How directly supernatural inter- 
pretation is connected with gambling in the popular mind, we may 
judge from the people of Southern Europe, who expect their patron 
saints to help them to lucky numbers, or from the Lusatian peasant, 
who slily hides his lottery-ticket under the cloth of the communion- 
table, that it may receive the blessing with the sacrament, and stand a 
better chance of a prize. Arts of divination and games of chance are 
identical in principle and in great measure in detail. The dice with 
which the Greek oracle and the African sorcerer give omens are not 
to be distinguished from gamblers’ dice. Lots serve both purposes. 
The Chinese gambles by drawing lots, and also his market-places are 
crowded by professional diviners who draw lots for omens. The 
Chinese, however, with all their love for old customs, dislike being 
practically inconvenienced by them ; so, when a Chinese makes up his 
mind what to do, he goes to a lot-drawer and takes an omen ; but, if 
the omen is not what he wants, he will try again and again; at last, 
when he gets the omen he required, that he will act on. Again, play- 
ing-cards are used alike for games and for cartomancy, fortune-tellers 
preferring the very old-fashioned ones known as tarots, which are 
much more complicated than ours, and lend themselves to a greater 
variety of omens. 

Now, the question is, Are games of chance in general survivals from 
serious divination? It is hard to settle a precedence between them on 
distinct evidence; but there are two cases where it is known which 
use came first. There is a well-known South-Sea Island art of divina- 
tion by spinning a cocoa-nut; the persons interested sat in a circle, 
and the cocoa-nut was spun in the middle ; the oracular answer was ac- 
cording to the person or place toward which the monkey-face of the 
fruit was directed when it stopped. Now, though the Samoan Isl- 
anders in Mr. Turner’s time had left this off as a means of divination 
for discovering thieves, etc., they still kept it up as a game of forfeits. 
Again, there was a Greek art of divination, called hottabos, which con- 
sisted in flinging wine out of a cup into a metal basin some way off 
without spilling any, the thrower saying or thinking his mistress’s 
name, and judging from the clear or dull splash of the wine what his 
fortune in love would be; but in time the magic passed out of the 
sport, and it became a mere game played for a prize. Now, the ques- 
tion is whether these two cases are typical. If so, we may consider 
games of chance as survivals from the corresponding processes of divi- 
nation—that they are divination in sport made gambling in earnest. 
And it is so much a rule of survival that the sportive use of an art is 
derived from its serious use, that this hypothesis of the general origin 
of games of chance seems a plausible one. 

Again, as to the superstitious practices which belong to peasant 
folk-lore, and which are really survivals from a low philosophy of reli- 
gion, let us take one example. It is one of the principles of the lower 
animism that diseases are caused by spirits possessing or attacking 
the patient. It is another principle that spirits may embody them- 
selves for a time in any material object; this is the main theory of 
fetishes and fetish-worship.* Thus the disease-spirits may be per- 
suaded to come out of the patient, and get into some object prepared 
for them. To take an instance from the Siberian tribes whose table- 
moving I have mentioned: when a man is possessed with a demon, or, 
as we should say, when he is ill, it becomes the business of the priest 
to charm the spirit out into a doll, and so the patient gets well. Or 
the disease-spirits may be got into rags, or locks of hair, etc., and 
hung on trees. African sacred trees are hung all over with such ob- 
jects, and such trees, with offerings for diseases, exist to this day with- 
in the limits of Great Britain. There are, probably, some here who 
can remember their nurses charming little diseases out of them into 
nails or knots, and so getting rid of them. 

But to suppose the principles and rites of the religion of the lower 





* It is well known that the Portuguese gave the name of feitigo, “charm,” 
to the bits of stone, bone, and other rubbish, worshipped by the negroes as 
receptacles of supernatural beings, and we adopted the word as fetish. But 
the word had really been English ages before in a different sense. Latin 
Sactitius vecame Portuguese feitigo in the sense of magic art, but was also 

from Norman-French into English as fefys, “ well made,” “ neat.” 
It occurs in the best-known quotation from Chaucer: 
“ And Frenech sche spak ful faire and fetyely,” etc. 








races to be only represented in that of the higher races by little sur- 
viving superstitions, would be an utterly one-sided view. Many 
most important thoughts and rites of religion— worship, prayer, 
sacrifice, penance, fasting -—— may be traced upward from the lower 
races more or less far into the faiths of the higher nations, modi- 
fied and adapted in their course to fit more advanced culture and 
loftier creeds. This is too large a subject to be entered on now; 
but let us glance at an example or two from the ethnography of 
religious ceremony. 

Ceremony is part of the gesture-language of mankind, and acts 
dramatically the ideas it signifies. For example, among the religious 
ideas of men, few lie deeper in history than the association of 
bodily cleansing with ceremonial or moral purity. By obvious met- 
aphor, such words as clean or pure are applied to purification from 
guilt, ceremonial contamination, or moral sin. And what we thus 
express in words, the men of the lower culture began early to act 
in ceremony, purifying objects or persons by various imitative rites, 
especially by passing them through fire, or dipping them in, or 
sprinkling them with, water. If we look at the distribution of 
these rites of lustration among the races of the world, we shall find 
that their diversity of detail and purpose, to say nothing of other 
reasons, seems to forbid our considering them as all adopted from 
any single common source. Such ceremonies are either practical 
cleansings done ceremonially, or they are pure ceremonies; they 
have little to do with cleanly habits, and do not in the least prove 
that the people who practise them hold cleanliness to be next to 
godliness. Genghis Khan’s Tartars, who had a conscientious ob- 
jection to taking off their clothes, considered themselves sufficiently 
purified by passing through the fire, and the modern Persian is a 
striking example of the way in which ceremony may override real- 
ity. He will wash his eyes when they have been polluted by see- 
ing an infidel; he will carry about a water-pot with a long spout 
for his ablutions; but he neglects the simplest sanitary rules, and 
obtains ceremonial purification by dipping in a disgusting little tank 
of water where a hundred people may have been before him. 

The same thought seems to run through all the ceremonies of 
lustration ; but the details differ extremely, and seem to have been in 
great measure developed independently, as a few typical examples will 
show. The Kafirs, who are not in the habit of washing on ordinary 
occasions, perform a ceremonial ablution after a funeral, as do the 
modern Hindoos. The Romans, returning from a funeral, were purified 
both by being passed over fire and being sprinkled with water, and the 
same double rite was observed in the annual lustration of the flocks 
at the Palilia. Among the aborigines of India and South-east Asia, 
when a child is born, the mother undergoes a ceremonial lustration, 
and it is then that among the Kols of Chota Nagpur the child is named. 
The New-Zealand ceremony of washing young children is highly re- 
markable. The baby is taken to the stream, and dipped or sprinkled 
by a native priest; the priest chants a list of names of its ancestors, 
and the one at which the child sneezes or cries is the name it is con- 
sidered to choose for itself. The object-of this ceremony seems 
to be the removal of the original éapu under which the child is 
born, which ¢apw may also be removed by another ceremony, a pre- 
tence of eating the child. The Lapps also named their children with 
a ceremonial washing in early times, and long kept up this native rite 
in private after their conversion to Christianity. And, again, the 
Jakuns of the Malay peninsula and the Aztecs of Mexico were remark- 
able foi lustrating infants both with fire and water. 

Another motive for ceremonial lustration is to drive out demons, 
as was done in classic and medieval times, and as the Zend Avesta 
describes the driving out of the Drukhs Nagus by sprinkling with 
holy water, which drives it from limb to limb, till it eseapes at the 
toes. It is needless to enter here into the ceremonial lustrations of 
the Jews, and their baptism of proselytes. The rite, which appears 
over so great a geographical range, and can be traced through so many 
stages of culture, appears within the limits of Christendom in the 
comparatively insignificant practice of aspersion with holy water, but 
especially holds its place almost throughout Christianity in the bap- 
tismal ceremony. 

To take one last example from religious ceremony: we have but 
to think of sunrise and sunset to understand how early must have been 
the association in men’s minds of the East with the source of light 
and warmth—life and happiness and glory; of the West with dark- 
ness and chill—death and decay. Where the sun goes to his daily 
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death at sunset, thitherward the soul departs to the other world. As 
the spirit of the dead Australian hovers for a while on earth, and goes 
at last toward the setting sun; as Fijian souls start for the judgment- 
seat fom the Western Cape; as the Ojibway’s shade follows a wide 
and beaten path westward, and, crossing the deep and rapid river, 
comes to the land abounding in game, and joins his rejoicing kindred 
in their lodge—so the Egyptian dead went West to the death-land of 
Amenti, and, among our Aryan forefathers, in Max Miiller’s words, 
“As the East was to the early thinkers the source of life, the West 
was to them Nirriti, the Exodus, the land of death.” 

Nothing could bring out more clearly the full significance of the 
West as the region of death than the details of the consecration of 
the pickaxe by the murderous Thugs of India, worshippers of Kali, 
the death-goddess. In her honor it is that the victims are murdered ; 
to her is dedicated the pickaxe with which the graves of the slain are 
dug. On that dreadful implement no shadow of any living thing must 
fall; its consecrator sits facing the West to perform the fourfold wash- 
ing and the sevenfold passing through the fire, and then, duly conse- 
crated, it is placed on the ground, and the bystanders worship it with 
faces turned to the West. 

On the other hand, the thought of the deities, as in the region of 
sunrise, is familiar to the savage mind in South America, as when the 
Jumanas turn the faces of their dead to the East, where dwell the two 
great deities, the Good and Bad Spirit ; and so the Guarayos turn their 
corpses to the East, to go to the happy country of Tamoi, the grand- 
father, the ancient of heaven. In countries where sun-worship prevails, 
there prevails with it the rite of adjusting the temple, and turning 
the worshippers, to the East. One of the great ceremonial rites of the 
Apalaches was performed at sunrise, when the priest stood at the door 
of the temple-hut and adored the Eastern sun; the cave-temples of 
the Floridans opened eastward to receive the first rays of the luminary ; 
in Mexico men turned to the East in prayer, and the kindred Nica- 
raguans declared the gods to be in the region of sunrise ; in Peruvian 
sun-temples the doors looked east, so that at dawn the sun’s rays fell 
on the golden disk, and the people saw and greeted their national de- 
ity. This is the rite which the prophet Ezekiel describes as he sees 
it in horror-stricken vision: “ At the door of the temple of the Lord 
about five-and-twenty men, with their backs toward the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces toward the East, and they worshipped the sun 
toward the East.” Predominant as sun-worship was in Aryan thought, 
what is more natural than that the Brahman should turn to the East, 
and that Vitruvius should give directions so elaborate for adjusting 
the temples and altars of the immortal gods by the same rule of East 
and West followed by church-builders now ? 

In speaking of the solar symbolism of east and west within Chris- 
tianity, I do not mean such exceptional cases as that Christian sect 
which Leo I. describes in the fifth century, as stopping on a hill and 
bowing to the rising sun before entering the Basilica of St. Peter, 
which the pope says “comes partly from ignorance and partly from 
the spirit of paganism, and afflicts us extremely.” I mean rather such 
ceremonies as the baptismal rite about the fourth century, which con- 
trasts East and West with the utmost fulness of symbolism. Cyril of 
Jerusalem thus describes the scene: “ Ye were first brought into the 
anteroom of the baptistery, and placed standing toward the west (the 
sunset), and then commanded to renounce Satan by stretching out 
your hands against him as if he were present . . . And why did ye 
stand toward the west ? it was needful, for the sunset is the type of 
darkness, and he is darkness, and has his strength in darkness ; there- 
fore, symbolically looking to the west, ye renounce that dark and 
gloomy ruler.” Then, turning round to the east, the eatechumen took 
up his allegiance to his master, Christ. Thus, Jerome says: “In the 
mysteries we first renounce him who is in the west, and dies to us with 
our sins, and so, turning to the east, we make a compact with the Sun 
of Righteousness, and promise to be His servants.” This perfect 
double rite of east and west is retained in the Eastern Church, and 
may be seen in Russia to this day. The partial ceremony of orienta- 
tion of churches, and the practice of turning toward the east in wor- 
ship, which quite naturally caused early Christians to be accused of 
being sun-worshippers, are common to both churches. 

But it is quite curious to see how far the solar origin and meaning 
of this practice have been forgotten in modern times. If you ask the 
meaning you will often be told it has to do with turning toward Jeru- 
salem, as if the church-builders in Normandy and England did not 
know east from southeast. The absurdity of the notion is shown by 








the fact that the churches in Asia, on the other side of Jerusalem, turn 
east as religiously as they do in Europe. But how can any one ex- 
pect to know the origin and meaning of ceremonies, or of any thing 
else, without knowing the ethnographic facts which show the history 
of their development. Those who would understand such things must 
do as the Patriarch of Constantinople himself recommended not long 
ago, they must have recourse to the “ historical method.” 


In the beginning of his “ Positive Philosophy,” Auguste Comte in- 
cidentally lays down a maxim which all ethnographers may adopt as a 
standing rule. It is simply this remark, that “no conception what- 
ever can be understood except through its history.” The more we 
study civilization, the more clearly we shall see that. the civilization 
of any age is not a new creation to meet the wants of that age, but 
that it is a result of past times, modified to meet new conditions of 
life and knowledge, yet showing in its cases of survival clear vestiges 
of the course of its development. 

The attempt to understand advanced stages of knowledge, belief, 
art, or custom, without understanding their earlier stages, is mot only 
ineffectual but misleading. To a certain extent people acknowledge 
this: that our forefathers, and the forefathers of the French and 
Germans, and those of the classic Greeks and Romans, were once bar- 
baric tribes, is matter of mere commonplace, and it is not questioned 
that an acquaintance with their early condition is needed to see the 
meaning of the higher culture into which they rose. But we must go 
further than this. If, as it seems, the savage stands in somewhat the 
same relation to the barbarian that the barbarian does to the civilized 
man, it is needful that the student should gain the most thorough 
comprehension not only of barbarian, but also of savage life, in order 
that he may be able to trace up, from as primitive a state as possible, 
the phenomena of civilization, whether they have become greater and 
stronger in their after-development, or have lingered as obscure sur- 
vivals. The moment such an attempt is made, its value becomes evi- 
dent. To mention only English students, no one could read Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s researches in early law, Sir John Lubbock’s comparisons 
of historic with pre-historic savages, Colonel Lane Fox’s lectures on 
the development of weapons, and deny this. 

Savages display thoughts and practices whose origin is compara- 
tively intelligible; far more intelligible than in the modified state in 
which we have them as survivals at higher grades of culture. The 
notion of transferring a disease-spirit to a bit of stick is part and 
parcel of consistent savage philosophy, but, when it lingers among 
civilized men, it is an absurd superstition; the savage, in childlike 
good faith, turns toward the rising sun as toward a great and good 
living lord, whereas the rite is continued in barbaric religions with a 
less materialistic sense of worship, and passes at last into a new sym- 
bolism. 

No apology is offered for the incongruous selection of topics which 
have been considered in the present discussion. Time made it so im- 
possible to trace out the course of survival as a general whole, that 
examples were intentionally taken almost at random to show how, on 
point after point, through the vast range of modern thought, the sav- 
age has something to say, and even something of consequence, It is 
a very familiar thought that it may be a duty of civilized life, and cer- 
tainly is its effect, to put an end to savagery in the world. The settler 
and the trader are hard at work, more or less humanely, in abolishing 
savagery. The missionary, in his noble efforts to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the unhappy lingering savage races, tries to help them as best 
he may across the huge gulf that separates savage from civilized life. 
But perhaps it is not quite so familiar a thought that knowledge of 
savage life has actually gained in the course of its destruction. How 
ridiculously little the classic world knew or cared about savages, 
though they abounded in its outskirts! Our main knowledge of them 
is medizeval and modern, collected in the process of improving them 
off the face of the earth. 

What savagery had to teach has been written, as it were, on Sibyl- 
line books, little cared for while they were plentifully offered, but 
which, now that there are but a few left, we are willing to buy for a 
price, and read with eager eyes. Much as we have lost of the details 
of the life of these modern representatives of pre-historic man, we 
are not quite too late. Through the vast range of human thought and 
art, the savage can give hints full of interest and value as to the 
origin and development and meaning of our own life ; and the civilized 
man who goes to teach may, in many things, remain to learn. 
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SONNET. 





AST thou beheld a landscape dull and bare, 
On which at times a sullen gleam was shed 
From some shy sunbeam shifting overhead, 
That made the scene for one brief moment fair ? 
Such is the light, so transient, flickering, rare, 
Which, from Fate’s sullen heavens above me spread, 
Hath flushed the path my weary footsteps tread, 
And lent to darkness glimpses of sweet cheer : 
Alas! alas! that I, whose soul doth burn 
With such deep passion for a steadfast bliss, 
Must bend forever o’er Hope’s burial-urn, 
And greet even Love with a half-mournful kiss ! 
In sooth, what stern, malignant doom is this ? 
Joy ! gentle Ariel, ah, return! return ! 
Pavt H. Hayne. 





“EMIGRANTS CROSSING THE PLAINS.” 


N ancient times, the original foundations of a city were 
esteemed too enormous for uninspired human labor; the 
work was therefore credited, by the poets of the times, to the 
gods. If a traveller in the “ Homeric age” stopped his classic 
ox-cart in some prosperous town of the period—one containing 
a score or more of rudely-thatched huts, very much out of re- 
pair, and a stone building of moderately-huge proportions, de- 
nominated a temple—and inquired, “Who built this place?” 
an individual dressed in a long morning gown, with “a regula- 
tion sword” at his side, wearing on his head a Paris- 
green laurel-wreath (we get our details of this classic cos- 
tume from the Italian opera of ‘“ Medea”)—this individual, 
thus dressed, would walk into the middle of the road, and dra- 
matically reply : 

“Jupiter Olympus, great, majestic Jove, laid the founda- 
tions, and Mars and Vulcan fought for the honor of erecting 
its temples.” 

Matters of this sort have, in this age of practicality, changed, 
and we find that our modern founders of great cities are very com- 
monplace persons, superficially viewed, who, abandoning the 
central points of settled communities, gather up their worldly 
goods, and, trusting in the strong arm of self-reliance, start for 
the broad plains of the great West, “squatting ’’ on some wild 
tract of land, with their unaided hands erecting a home, 
and, without the slightest suspicion of the great work they are 
engaged in, lay the foundation, not of cities only, but of states 
and empires. 

Poetry has never reached, in its sublimest flights, the simple 
reality of our country’s material progress ; for the dream, that 
a nation shall be born in a day, has been, with us, almost lit- 
erally realized. 

The wild wastes, that for untold centuries have been left to 
solitude, or have been only wakened from their silence by the 
howl of the wolf or the roar of the bison, are suddenly in- 
vaded. The wheels of the Western Emigrant’s wagon break 
long lines into the virgin sward. His axe fells the mighty mon- 
archs of the forest, and from their remains he builds a shelter 
for his wife and children. The aboriginal resents the intrusion 
upon what he supposes to be a domain given him by the “Great 
Spirit.” The wild beasts intrude upon his chosen boundaries, 
and the pioneer, in the necessity of defending himself, rises to 
the grand character of a toiler of the soil and a heroic defender 
of his home; and then culminate, in the results of his work, 
what the ancients supposed were the rewards only of the labors 
of their gods. 

Though an unconscious agent of providence, in pushing the 
“star of empire” on its onward way, rapidly as he may ad- 





vance, he is overtaken by modern agencies of civilization that 
still envelop him in their ameliorating influences. His rude hut 
is scarcely completed, his garden-patch just begins to yield 
something to reward his patient toil, his wife and children are 
finding some little repose in the tiresome round of the severe 
domestic duties, when they turn a longing eye toward the dis- 
tant horizon, which, like ah impending doom, settles upon their 
distant homes and friends. 

No mail-route has been thought of, no roads are yet built— 
and the realization of this fills them with despondency, as with 
mariners cast on some rock in a wide ocean. 

Suddenly, there appear a busy throng, armed with axes, 
shovels, and picks, and accompanied by a train of well-arranged 
wagons. They are not emigrants, and not of the military—but 
they are the erectors of the telegraph. A few days only elapse, 
and the emigrant who has crossed the plains sends instantaneous. 
word back to his distant friends, and communes with them with 
the facilities of neighborhood chat. 

His surprise is scarcely abated, when his home is invaded 
by the builders of railways. An encampment, that springs up 
in a night, is found in the morning to be an established com- 
munity, and the emigrant’s potato-patch is magically turned 
into town lots, and the foundation of his stable is needed for 
the corner of the new court-house. Where he expected soli- 
tude, he finds bustle; where he thought only of lonely and 
desolate struggles, he has a crowd of sympathisers, a multitude 
of cheerful co-workers. 

A few years pass away, and some old Indian agent of the 
Government stops at the Western Emigrant’s home. He has 
not come on a jaded horse, now, wearied by miles of hard 
and dangerous travelling; he had the best room in “the silver 
palace night-cars.” Looking around on what he sees with the 
profoundest astonishment, he turns to some idler near by and 
says— 

This is strange, indeed! In the branch of yonder stream, I 
have witnessed a bloody fight with the savages. I have hunted 
buffalo in that plain, and built camp-fires, just where that church 
with the tall steeple stands, to keep off wolves and other var- 
mints. “ Who built this place?” 

An individual, with a swarthy skin, dressed in homespun 
clothing, his head adorned with a slouched hat, stands on the 
gallery of the principal hotel, and, with a nasal twang of decided 
sound, and an impudent stare, as positive as the front of the 
hotel, says : 

“T guess it was Peletah Doolittle, stranger.” 

“ The Emigrants crossing the Plains ” (so happily illustrated 
by the pencil of Darley, in the steel engraving accompanying 
this number of the Jovrnat), of a few years ago, are now the 
successful founders of cities and empires. The power of Jupiter, 
in the telegraph, of Vulcan, in “the iron horse,” and of Mars, 
in the heroic defence of their new settlements, have been in- 
voked ; but the personators of these gods are American citizens, 
whose heaven-born intelligence sprang from the spirit of our 
free institutions. 





TABLE-TALK. 





E are so often reminded that “ the world moves,” that we have 

come to regard it as a matter of course, and should be pro- 
foundly astonished if it stopped; but that an old university, bedded 
in the traditions of a thousand years, and bolted to the lowest rock 
of conservatism, is capable also of taking on motion, is a surprising 
as well as a refreshing fact. Those who are watching the various 
signs of movement will be glad to know that a sensible and significant 
thing, in the direction of progressive culture, has been done at Ox- 
ford. The “First Principles,” and the “Principles of Biology,” by 
Herbert Spencer, have been introduced as text-books into that uni- 
versity, and questions for examination-papers taken from them. We 
congratulate the able heads of the biological department of that in. 
stitution on their sagacity and good sense in this proceeding. We 
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have long been of opinion that, for the highest educational uses, these 
works are unrivalled. They present a thoroughly-digested body of 
scientific truth, in accordance with a more perfect method than has 
ever before been realized. Organizing, as they do, the principles of 
the higher sciences in a logically-unified plan, and representing the 
latest phases of scientific thought, they bring the student into closer 
relation with the order of Nature than any other works yet produced. 
They have besides, for educational purposes, a superadded claim of 
great weight in the extraordinary clearness, precision, and force of 
the style in which they are written. They exemplify alike caution 
and boldness, accuracy of detail, and breadth of view. “I am of 
opinion,” said the late Judge Arrington, of Chicago—one of the ablest 
and most scholarly men of his profession—“ that Herbert Spencer’s 
‘First Principles’ is one of the greatest pieces of thinking that the 
ages have produced. Spencer is the Aristotle of modern thought.” 
If, then, the object of education be really to bring out and discipline 
the mental powers, so as firmly to grasp and steadily to contemplate 
the large relations of things, why should not the solid masterpieces 
of the human intellect be employed for the purpose, instead of the 
thin, debilitated manuals got up by the professed digesters of popular 
science? Well, the English have got ahead of us in recognizing the 
educational value of these works, and they are entitled to the credit 
of it; but which of our American universities has got the wisdom to 
take the lead in this country. 


—— We find, no doubt, the keenest of our summer pleasures upon 
the water. Bathing, boating, and sailing, through all the wide reaches 
of our water-courses, along our superb rivers, upon our silvery lakes, 
in the bays and indentations of our shores, make up a scene of cease- 
less and picturesque activity. And in these pleasures youth and 
beauty play a supreme part. Everywhere, in the “gay and golden 
weather,” young lovers are “ sailing the way the rivers run,” and 
making tender songs together. In little, narrow, shaded streams we 
see them floating in the sunlight and in the shadow ; under white sails, 
on broad lakes, they skim the laughing waves; and, either in the 
gentle ripple of the brook, in the flow and swell of the current, or 
restless beat and throb of the sea, the waters lull or delight with their 
tireless music—waters, indeed, that seem ‘like pleasure itself; that 
glance, that flash, that leap, that play ; that follow, that recede ; that 
seem full of joy and glitter and beayty; that mirror sun and sky and 
stars ; that hold and express an ineffable charm, which fascinates the 
fancy of men and the hearts of women. These are the waters in 
their charm ; these the fascinations poets have sung of and personi- 
fied in their sea-nymphs. But, side by side with this picture of 
beauty, is one of horror. Death ceaselessly conspires beneath these 
outward attractions; these charms are sirens which every year are 
the means of luring hundreds to destruction. The ceaseless succes- 
sion of calamities that befall pleasure-seekers on our bays and rivers 
are indeed startling. They often fill whole towns with lamentation 
and grief; they cast a gloom upon our vacations ; they render what 
otherwise is the most delightful and wholesome of our summer 
recreations, a shuddering terror. Daily somewhere do the bright wa- 
ters prove treacherous, and engulf in their shining bosom the young, 
the beautiful, the hopeful, the happy. Every morning the journals 
have their records of these calamities. Often the victims are shining 
marks, and a throb of horror and of sympathy pulsates through the 
land. Only a few weeks ago we read of the death, by drowning, of a 
daughter of the famous Henry Giles. Last summer, among three 
drowned children of a New-England village, was the daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Beecher. These calamities, of course, are not greater 
than others ; but we feel those more keenly that are associated with 
familiar names. Can nothing be done to avert these yearly calami- 
ties? If boating and sailing are to continue popular summer pas- 
times, then let our youth be instructed in the management of these 
tiny craft, and let pleasure-boats be built upon safer models. We be- 
lieve it is not difficult so to construct small boats that they shall be 
almost secure against overturning. There is something frightful in 
the thought of young men and women crowded in a frail vessel, which 
@ puff of wind or careless inattention may swamp, with little or no 
knowledge of its g t—reckless and careless in that supreme 
confidence which youth, in its ignorance and its presumption, always 
possesses—the lives of all at the mercy of chance, or preserved solely by 
the fortunate conditions of wind and weather. The immense extent and 
range of our American waters ought to render the art of navigation a 


necessary part of general education. How to manage a horse and sail 








a boat should be understood almost universally, not only by our young 
men, but by our young women too. &¥ this were the case, we should 
not every summer find the columns of the newspapers teeming with 
accounts of accidents, most of which arise from either ignorance or 
heedlessness. 


—— Mr. G. Stahl Patterson discusses, with many excellent sug- 
gestions, the “ Paradox of Spiritualism,” in the last Radical. His 
view is, that it is ignorance of the laws of psychology that leads to 
the false inferences which make up the spiritualistic hypotheses, The 
spiritual method of interpreting mental operations places the error in 
a region of obscurity, where it cannot readily be corretted, and, once 
entered upon, there is no logical stopping-place. If it is possible for 
one idea to be spirit-suggested, why not all? and how discriminate ? 
The testimony of unusual, out-of-the-way states of consciousness is 
absolutely worthless. No consciousness so vehemently asserts its 
claims to infallibility as that of the insane mind, none so sure as the 
madman that he is not in error. Abnormal states of consciousness 
cannot be reasoned with. Even if the person be aware of the exist- 
ence of abnormal states, yet, if they do exist, they cannot be changed 
by reasoning. The abnormal conditions of mediumship are apt to be 
connected with bodily derangements more or less marked. They may 
be due to accident, or may be purposely brought on by excessive fast- 
ing. Some mediums have had to crucify themselves a little to reach 
the necessary condition of ecstasy. These unnatural conditions may 
go on getting worse, or they may be held in check by a healthier 
course of life. But, when the motive of the possibility that an idea 
may be due to spiritual intrusion is once admitted, there is no logical 
stopping-place, and hence, with a great many spiritualists, including 
some of the most intelligent, the human being in the flesh is little or 
nothing more than a passive instrument upon which spirits constantly 
play. 


—— We understand that the project so long talked of, and so long 
delayed, of an underground railroad, is not abandoned, but that meas- 
ures have been taken to obtain a careful survey and full estimates pre- 
paratory to entering upon the accomplishment of the project. Why 
there has been so much hesitation about this plan, which at once cuts 
the knot of our difficulties in regard to city travel, we are at a loss to 
understand. The patience of our long-suffering citizens with our 
horse railroad and hack miseries is something astonishing. A move- 
ment has been started to introduce cabs, which will be hailed with de- 
vout thankfulness if they ever come, but they will be only at the best 
a mitigation of our evils. We want an underground railroad, running 
trains by steam from the Battery to Westchester, cheap, swift, fre- 
quent, and regular. We have been puttering with an elevated railroad, 
and all sorts of untried projects have been broached; but the under- 
ground road is no experiment. It has been tried in London with per- 
fect success in all respects. Trains running at high speed every two 
minutes from end to end of the town are adequate to the public 
wants, while the enterprise is a profitable investment, and its patron- 
age, always large, is steadily increasing. There are none of the dis- 
comforts of crowding, which, in our city cars, amounts to actual tor- 
ture, and the transit is quick, pleasant, and the charge lower, All 
these benefits would not fail to be experienced in a still higher degree 
by an underground railroad in New York, because the great pressure 
of travel is mainly in one direction. There may be special and for- 
midable difficulties in the way of the construction in Manhattan Isl- 
and, but they are not insurmountable to engineering enterprise, while 
the advantages to the city will be vast and permanent. 


—— In Powers’s recollections of Andrew Jackson, so graphically 
related by Dr. Bellows, we are informed that Calhoun declared Old 
Hickory to be a good deal of an actor, and that his storms of rage 
were often assumed for effect. Mr. Verplanck relates an incident told 
him by Louis McLean which confirms Calhoun’s hypothesis about the 
old general’s bellowing fits. Ata cabinet meeting on one occasion, 
when the policy of removing the public deposits from the United 
States Bank was under consideration, the general had worked himself 
up to the roaring point, and, standing in the middle of the floor, was 
bullying General Cass, who showed unmistakable symptoms of being 
seared. The tactics were so obvious to McLean, that he could not 
forbear a smile. This Jackson happened to see reflected in a mirror, 
and it so disconcerted him that he could not go on with his demon- 
stration, and suddenly resumed a cool and more rational manner. 
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Viterary Rotes. 


7 deep interest which all readers of French history have felt in the 
character of Madame Louise de France, daughter of Louis XV., 
gives to any authentic memoir of “‘ Za bonne Princesse’ peculiar value, 
and a small volume recently published in England, condensed from a 
more extended work by a Carmelite nun, will find many deeply-inter- 
ested readers, not only among the disciples of the Church of Rome, but 
also among Protestants of all sects. This biography is principally con- 
fined to the spiritual life of the princess, sketching her history with 
great brevity during her early years, and with only sufficient detail to 
show the influences which induced her to renounce the world for the 
seclusion of a cloister. From the time, however, that she entered the 
Carmelite convent of St. Denis to the moment when, as its prioress, 
under the name of Mother Térése de St. Augustine, she peacefully went 
to her reward, the narrative is an exposition of a holy, happy life; one 
which no one can contemplate without feelings of the deepest reverence. 
It is a picture of the most complete renunciation of the world and of 
self-abasement ; a record of gentleness, truth, and piety; and a lasting 
testimony to the possibility and propriety of the coexistence of religious 
devotion and fervor with warm and unrepressed natural affection. Her 
letters, her prayers, and all the autographic indices to her thoughts and 
feelings, are overflowing with humility and holy aspirations, and, in 
every line, attest her title to the love and veneration with which she was 
regarded. She lived the life her devout spirit craved, and, in her happy 
death, her constant prayers were granted. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new book, ‘“‘ He Knew He Was Right,”’ has 
received an unusually full notice in the Spectator, in which the writer 
evidently intends to observe the strictest impartiality. The book is 
characterized as being upon a more than usually painful subject, worked 
out with less than the author’s usual evenness of hand, yet containing 
many strokes of great power. The best and the worst points in the work 
are cited against each other, and the result summed up as follows: 
“© On the whole, we should say that, while ‘He Knew He Was Right’ 
contains some of Mr. Trollope’s most powerful writing—passing beyond 
the sphere in which he usually excels—the latter part of the story drags 
on quite beneath the level of his ordinary execution, while the moral of 
it is distorted as we have rarely known any moral of Mr. Trollope’s to 
be distorted before.” 


“Uncle John’s Flower-Gatherers ” is the title of a small volume by 
Jane Jay Fuller, recently published by M. W. Dodd. Under the guise 
of a story for juveniles, much elementary botanical information is given 
in a pleasing style, and in such a shape as to impress itself upon the 
minds of the young people for whom it is designed. Mr. Dodd has 
also issued “‘ Philip Brantley’s Life-work,”’ a book eminently calculated 
for any Sunday-school library, and ‘‘ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” 
by E. Paxton Hood, under which quaint title is given a readable vol- 
ume upon preachers and preaching. Besides these new books, he has 
issued the thirty-sixth edition of “‘ A Scripture Manual,”’ by Charles 
Simmons, and a new edition of “‘ The Gospel Treasury.” 


“Stretton,” a novel by Mr. Henry Kingsley, recently published in Lon- 
don and New York, is the subject of a scathing article in the Saturday 
Review. The following paragraph will convey an idea of the estimation 
in which the writer holds the book: ‘‘ The story is confused; the style 
is jerky, illusive, and difficult to follow; the characters are phantas- 
magoric, and run into each other; and, though plentifully described, so 
far as words go, remain to the last in a nebulous condition, hazy and in- 
distinct.” 





Watters of Science and Srt. 


DMIRAL PARIS, Superintendent of the Hydrographic Office, at 

the last meeting of the Academy of Science, exhibited the model 

and plan of a new class of iron-clads he has invented. The iron-clads, 
at present in active service, roll so badly that their cannons cannot be 
used in moderate stress of weather, and also, at every roll, expose their 
unprotected bottoms to the risk of being pierced by the enemy’s shot, 
both of which defects would place the crew in a state of continual 
jeopardy during a time of war. On the other hand, it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that monitors have very little of a roll, although they have 
other defects that make them ill adapted for sailing on the high seas. 
Admiral Paris has endeavored to discover the reason of this favorable 
feature in the monitor, so as to bestow similar advantages upon vessels 
constructed for foreign service. The problem he desires solved is this : 
How to render monitors as good sea-going vessels as other classes of 
iron-clads, and how to make them comfortable homes for the crews, 
without being obliged to change them frequently. He has succeeded in 
constructing a model of a class of flat ships, low and broad, like a 





monitor, upon which he has built a straight ship as high out the water 
as those of ordinary construction. By placing their turrets above, their 
cannons have the same wide range over every point of the horizon as 
those of the monitors. These new ships, according to him, would have 
eight times the stability of former types. ‘For these vessels,” says 
Admiral Paris, ‘‘ I proposed they should be constructed in iron, it alone 
being sufficiently strong to resist a strong impulsion, and presenting 
the necessary conditions of duration and safety against projectiles. I 
have come to this conclusion after carefully studying and examining the 
experiments made in Great Britain with wooden vessels internally 
sheathed with iron plates. I have adopted the double screw, it alone 
being suitable for the small water-draught of the vessels proposed, and 
offering the advantage of passing through straits and entering ports for- 
bidden to vessels requiring a draught of nine or ten yards. The tripod 
masts of Captain Coles are also preferable, as they disengage the hori- 
zon better than the six main-shroud bracings, and, in the event of being 
cut down, they do not expose the blades of the screw to become entan- 
gled with cordage. Finally, artillery in turrets is preferable to artillery 
in battery, or broadside, inasmuch as it turns in every direction, ex- 
poses the port-holes only when in the act of firing, and enables a vessel 
to place itself obliquely to increase the strength of its armor by reason 
of the sinus of the angle of the projectile’s shock, while the broadside- 
ship cannot use its cannons without receiving on its armor the full and 
direct strength of the bullets, and without presenting the maximum of 
its port-holes. It is said that no armor-plates are secure within range 
of actual bullets ; this is true as far as the experiments have gone, but, 
in practice, it is probable that it will at least be as formerly, when en- 
gagements were of long duration, although the experimental bullets 
pierced more than one and a half yards of oak wood, while the strongest 
thickness of the vessels was less than a yard, the upper batteries being 
only one foot thick. There remains to be explained why we construct 
such large vessels for so few cannons; principally because the armor- 
plating is the heaviest weight to carry, increasing always with the size 
of the vessel, which, being heavier to propel, requires a stronger on- 
gine, burning much more coal, All these causes, reacting on each 
other, have brought about the construction of vessels one hundred 
yards long, weighing ten thousand tons, costing certainly two millions 
of dollars, and carrying only a broadside-battery of four cannons, as in 
the Hercules, or the same number in turrets, as in the Monarch, with 
neither decks nor helm in the slightest degree protected, like the mon- 
itors and the new class of vessels which I have now the pleasure of sub- 
mitting to your inspection.”’ 


Mr. Becquerel, in a late report on the influence of forests on elements, 
says: there is one action which all vegetation, of whatever character it 
be, exerts, and that is the protection of the soil on which it grows from 
forcible removal by floods. The roots traverse the earth in all direc- 
tions, and bind it together, while the branches break the force of the 
rain as it falls. As soon as a hill-side is cleared of forests, the rivu- 
let-beds are scored deeper and deeper, and the soil is gradually 
washed down, leaving the rocks bare. The roots of trees have, in 
addition, a tendency to facilitate the percolation of water to the sub- 
soil, and thus to prevent its accumulation on the surface, and the con- 
sequent production of swamps, such as have been formed in parts of 
France within historic times. There is another beneficial effect pro- 
duced by trees, that of impeding the motion of the air, and thus afford- 
ing shelter from wind. This action is, of course, limited, depending 
on the height of the trees and the direction of motion of the wind. If 
this direction be horizontal the shelter afforded is very considerable, as 
it has been noticed in Provence that a hedge two métres in height shel- 
ters a space twenty-two métres in width from the effects of the “ mis- 
tral.”” Lastly, trees have a decided influence on health, in protecting 
a district from unwholesome exhalations. It is found along the edge 
of the Pontine marshes that the existence of a belt of wood is suffi- 
cient to insure immunity from malaria to the peasants who live be- 
hind it. These, then, are the most obvious beneficial effects on cli- 
mate of the presence of forests in a country. As regards the direct 
influence of vegetation on the temperature and the climate generally, the 
author gives the notes of some experiments which he has made on 
growing trees, in order to determine their temperature and that of 
the surrounding air at different times of the day. The results seem 
to show that trees behave as if they were dead or inorganic bodies, 
receiving heat from external sources and radiating it to surrounding 
objects. The heat developed in the process of growth was found to 
be quite inappreciable by means of the instruments employed, while 
the cooling influence usually assigned to foliage, owing to the constant 
evaporation going on from its surface, was shown to be utterly un- 
founded. However, this part of the paper is quite incomplete, as M. 
Becquerel reserves the exact account of his inquiry for a future essay. 
He distinctly denies the truth of the change of climate alleged to have 
taken place in various countries, and attributed to the clearing of the 
land, without, as it seems to us, investigating the question thor- 
oughly. 
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The Museum. 


NE of the earliest efforts in the way of steam locomotion was the en- 
O gine of Cugnot, of France, designed to run on common roads. His 
first carriage was constracted in 1769; it ran on three wheels, and was 
put in motion by the impulsion of two single-acting cylinders, the pis- 
tons of which acted alternately on the single front wheel. It travelled 
about two or three miles an hour, and would carry four persons ; but, 
from the smallness of the boiler, it would not continue to work more 
than twelve or fifteen minutes without stopping to get up steam. Cu- 
gnot’s locomotive presented a simple and ingenious form of a high- 
pressure engine, and, though of rude construction, was a creditable 
piece of work, considering the time. He made a second engine, with 





Cugnot's Locomotive, 1769. 


which several successful trials were made in the streets of Paris, which 
excited much interest. An accident, however, put an end to his experi- 
ments. Turning the corner of the street near the Madeleine, one day, 
when the machine was running at a speed of about three miles an hour, 
it upset with a crash, and, being considered dangerous, was locked up in 
the arsenal. Cugnot’s locomotive is still to be seen in the museum of 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, at Paris, and is a most interest- 
ing relic of early locomotion. Cugnot was born in 1729, and died in 
1804, 


In the Himalayan region, the short backward spring and summer of 
the Arctic zone are overtaken by an early and forward seed-time and 
winter. So far as regards the effect of mean temperature, the warmer 
station is, in autumn, more backward than the colder. This is every- 
where obvious in the prevalent plants of each, and is especially recog- 
nizable in the rhododendrons, as the following table shows : 


16,000 to 17,000 feet, R. névale 


flowers in July ; fruits in Sept. = 2 months. 


18,000 to 14,000 feet, R. anthopogon “ June; “ Ot. = “ 
11,000 to 12,000 feet, R. campanulatum “ May; ° me a2f = 
8,000 to 9,000 feet, R. argenteum “ April; “ Dec. =8 at 


From May till August the vegetation at each elevation is (in ascend- 
ing order) a month behind that below it, four thousand feet being about 
equal to a month of summer weather in one sense. After August, how- 
ever, the reverse holds good ; then the vegetation is as forward at six- 
teen thousand feet as at eight thousand feet. By the end of September 
most of the natural orders and genera have ripened their fruit in the 
upper zone, though they have flowered as late as July ; whereas October 
is the fruiting month at twelve thousand feet, and November below ten 
thousand feet. These anomalies, which are an apparent inversion of 


the order of Nature, have puzzled naturalists. They may be accounted 
for partly by the more sunny climate of the loftier elevations, and 
partly by the stimulus of cold, which must act by checking the vegeta- 
tive organs and hastening maturation.—/. D. Hooker. 


Comparing the different spheres of intellectual activity, says Dr. 
George M. Beard, we find that philosophers and men of science live 
longer than poets, or those who are endowed with rich gifts of fancy. 
Observe the following comparative list : 


Philosophers and Men of Science. 
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SE iiiitenpencinenncbsdnetionting eee 63 
SE Daitsp barunrunvnetninetenineen ee 56 
I Reese eteissedtyacestanaaadcadihcits SID n5n00-c0kuevaneeaieubelbeninel 58 
BT Sines ceniececsensseesne fF ae ee 57 
i chéh deh iene eninnesanewrnedin — ee ee 539 
is wecncwtatiewetncoustatnte Te Tiveae wis cncccescntevmsacteuinl 66 
RNs Gndudeutwiedsuseresiesenen eee 80 
SE Gn Guigbinapknkcun~ntittcntinigelin Te Mckee ccnedesssctsmesuueien i) 
EE ee ee Se WIG a0s ce tconscdenenueeumenne ts 5] 
eee re Ge Wc ctecsctcccnsccttce wanei 80 
Francis Bacon. 8 
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the Continental H » 
“'W. B. Burrows, Proprietor.” 
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THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


By Joun Stuart MILL. 
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“Waverley.” Price so cents. 


MADEMOISELLE FIFTY MILLIONS; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF HORTENSE MANCINI. 
By the Countess Das. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., Pusuiswers, go, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. ¥. 
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ae A Advertising 
“A rei Soornat?! chowte Soadartccea 
fo . HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.'s, 90, 92 & Grand St. 
Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


SPRING & SUMMER STOCK, 


FANCY STRIPED BOURNOUS, 


Suitable for seaside wear, only $7.50 each. 
Also, A FULL LINE OF 


Ohildren’s and Misses’ Cloth and | 
Silk Sacquee, | 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 
Ready-made Percale Walking Suits, 
$5 and upward. 

PLAID POPLIN SUITS, 
$7 each; one-half former prices. 


LINEN SUITS, 


$10 each, and upward. 


SUMMER SILK SUITS, 
$55 each, and upward. 
Puffed and Ruffled White Cambric 
Suits, 
At proportionately low prices. 
LADIES’ BATHING SUITS, 


$4 and upward. 
Gentlemen’ : yan Flannel Suits, 








Ladies’ Train, } Walking, and Un- 
derskirts, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. Also, 
A FULL LINE OF 
Ladies’, Misses’, Childrens’, and Infants’ 


UNDER-CLOTHING, 
At popular prices. 
AN IMMENSE REDUCTION IN 


MILLINERY COODS. 
HATS, CAPS, & BONNETS 


At Half the Former Rates. ~ 
Broadway, Fourth Ave, and Tenth St, 
WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 








SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Z FIRST PRINCIPLES. (New and en- 
larged edition.) Price, $2. 50. 

II, THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
2vols. Price, $5.00. 

Z1l. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSY- 
chology. Part I. The Data of Psychology. 144 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL 
Progress. Thirteen Articles. 451 pp. Price, $2.50. 


IT. ESSAYS: Moral, Political, and Asthe- 
tic. Ten Essays. 386 pages. Price, $2.50. 


ZI, SOCIAL STA TICS ; or, The Gum 
uman Happiness 


tions Essential to 
rae Dendened. $23 Pp. Hy 
a EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. 283 pages. Price, $1.75. 





¥. CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCI- 
ences. sopages. Price, 25 cents. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
required—A perfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strictly 
Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals—Will not Explode— 
Fire-test 145 degrees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
required by U. S. Government—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt's “‘ Astral,” the safest 
and best Illuminating Oil. 7+y #4. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail by the Pro- 
Ou House or CHAS, PRATT, 


prietors. 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists, 
MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 





| novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 


fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 


silver watches. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. ¥. 





BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 








The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS'’, go, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Corwetia McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac. 
turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 


WANTED—AGE NTS, 


mm to owed per month, 
male and fe: to introduce 
OIN We IME IMPROVED COM 








the GEN. 
ON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will sti! 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $x8. Fully 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or 

more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *‘ Elastic 

Lock Stitch.” EB Every second etitch can be onan 
still the YS “— be mn $e apart without tear- — 
ing it. e pay nts from S$ t© }200 per mon 
and exp ora tee Le twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. 


OCAUTION. Do be imposed upon by other 

_ not im: 
parties palming off worthless cast-iron under 
otherwise. Ours i is the ao 














A BRADBURY IN THE WHITE HOUSE, 





tg HAVE MANUFACTURED NEARLY 10,000. 483 





BRADBURY PIANO-FORTES. 


Established 1854. 
427 Broome Street, near Broadway, New York. 





TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 


SEVEN FIRST PREMIUMS received within four weeks—Two Gotp Mepa 
Four Dirtomas, In the'Latef space Seven First Premiums, from State Fairs, for We. 
of four weeks. 


iano-Fortes, within the 


One Strver M: 
. Brapsury’s New 


Tue Two Gotp MepaAts are We ton the Farr of THE American Institute, held at the Academy of Music, 


-S Best Piano-Fortss. 


In addition to this we have the 


“For the best Piano-Forte,” and from the New Jersey State Fair, held at Paterson, N. p 
the trade were so many First Premiums known to be given within so short a space 


of time 
indoreemenss of nessly oli the welt known musicinas of New Yosh, 
from first-class 


who have personally and carefully examined our Pianos. 
Teachers and Professors of other cities and towns. 
The testimonials from 


We are also receiving similar testimonials 


GoTTscHALK, tL . . Lo Pattison, Berce, Zunpett, Herier, Frapet, 
d trials for several ths. 





and others, were only given after th 


PECULIAR CHA RMS OF THE BRADBURY PIANO. 
ITS ADAPTATION TO — HUMAN VOICE as an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar sympathetic, 


mellow, yet rich and 


Saehumee i with the firm, we can indorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of the pul 


lic. We are using the Pane our families, and satisfaction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in sending for S"inmwcssd Price List, ond coduing Gum ie 
They are reliable. 
Mrs. U. S. Grant, Ex. Mansion, Washington, D. C. S. Artuu na 
Chief Justice Sacmon P. Gunes’ Wi D.C. Res Georce  Lawemne ‘AYLOR. 
Vice-. D. D. Porter, Annapolis, Md. Dantet Wise, Editor Sunday-School Advocate. 

N. B. ~~ ys d. ron, Editor I 

Hon. Cotumsus cae, ee. L¢ D. D. Lors, Editor Northern . 
M. Smpson, Bishop M. E. Church, Rosert Bonner, N.Y 
E. S. Janes, Bi M. E. Church, New York. Rev. ALFRED Del. 
Ep. Tomson, Bi M. E. Church, Evanston, Ill. Rev. J. Cooxman, Pastor ford St. M. E. C., N.Y. 
Atvin Kincsiey, Cleveland, O. Dr. P. Kipper, Garret Biblical Inst., Evanston, Ill. 
Rev. Danret Curry, Christian Advocate. W. G. Frenne, Pret Manic, Giserd Collegs, Phe. 
Dr. De Puy, Assistant Editor Christian Advocate. Rev. A. J. Kynert, D. D., Corresponding 





Dr. FeO, as estes University, 
Dr. Reep, Editor Chicago Christian Advocate. 





urch 
Rev. N. B. Ripcway, St. ‘Paul’s M. E. Church, N.Y, 
Dr. Raymon, Garret Biblical Institute, Ill. 


A liberal discount to Ministers, Teachers, Colleges, and Schools. 


F. G. 


SMITH & CO, 


Late SuPERINTENDENT, AND Successor TO WM. B. BRADBURY, 


F. G. SMITH, 
H. T. McCOUN. 


No. 427 Broome Street, New York. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


550 & BB2 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 


AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


House tw Parts: 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 
Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 











Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature's God— 
Seltzer's Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 
Reproduced by Chemic Art 
Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 
All the elements contained 
In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 
Form—in just proportion blent— 
TARRANT'S FAMED APERIENT. 
From a spoonful in the cup 
See Health's well-spring bubble up 
Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 
Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 
Sold by ail a. 


KEMLO’S 
WATCH REPAIRER’S GUIDE, 


Being a complete hand-book to the young beginner in 
taking apart, putting together, and thoroughly cleaning 
the English h lever and other foreign and all American 


Watches. By F. Kem o, Practical Watchmaker. With 
Tilustrations. 1 vol., ramo, cloth. Price, $x.25. For 
sale by all Booksellers in the United States. Single 


copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 
Address A. WILLIAMS & CO., Booksellers, 
100 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Important to Railway Travelers. 


In order to save trouble o and anxiety in reference to 
which route to select previous to commencing your 
journey, be careful and purchase a copy of 


APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Thousands and tens ot thousands of railway travel- 
ers would as soon think of starting on their journey 
without a copy of the GUIDE as without their bag- 
gage. It contains 

I. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS TO RAIL- 

way Travelers in reference to purchasing tickets, 
checking baggage, &c. 

Il. ONE HUNDRED RAILWAY MAPS, 
resenting the + rincipal railways of the country 
West, South, North, and East, in connection 
with the time-table of the line. 


Ill INDEX TO UPWARD OF EIGHT THOU 
sand Towns, Villages, and Cities, in con- 
nection with the various railways, the important 
railways being represented by map. 

IV. TOURIST GUIDE TO THE WATERING 


Places and Places of Fashionable Resort 
throughout the United States and the Canadas. 
Vv. MONTHLY ACCOUNT OF RAILWAYS 
and their Progress. 
ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF 
Travel. 
NEW TIME-TABLES TO DATE, etc., etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 

of M. F. Dent & Co (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
ogee Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELERY. 


-MABIE, TODD & C0., 
No. 180 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 
& ec. 


In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Oottage Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, 
Reopens SEPTEMBER 15th. 

The best features of European and Home Schools. 
Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art. Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has 
charge of the department of Music. 

For prospectus, with references, address the Rector, 
Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A. M. 








WANTED—AGENTS, 

To Sell the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


~ APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 

PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 
New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 

HORACE WATERS. 


- WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
GEMS OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


1 vol., oblong, 4to. Price, $5.00. 





Address 











This is by far the most beautiful and extensive work 
on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artists everywhere. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





9°, 92 & 94 Grand Street, New York. 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of Invalids is called to these Waters, 
which are very highly recommended by Physicians and 
all others familiar with their wonderful effects on Dis. 
ease. They are UNRIVALLED as a remedy, refresh. 
ing as a beverage, and pronounced 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS. 
Pamphiets free to any address. 
Address GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


WORKS ON MAN. 


For New Illustrated Catalogue of best Books oa 
Physiognomy, Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Short-hand Writing, Memory; Self-Improvement, 
Phrenology, and Ethnology, send stamp to 

S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
Office PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 
BILLIARD TABLES. 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 

738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Illustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


INGRAWM’S 
Automatic Self-Injecting Syringe, 


ALSO, THE 
Automatic Syringe Sitz & Foot Bath Combined. 


These instruments are perfect, and may be used by 
the most feeble and delicate persons, without the least 


exertion. 
JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Agent, 
363 Bowery, cor. 4th St, N. Y. 
For sale by first-class s Druggists. 


TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 
EUROPE. 


WITH MAP. 


It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 


Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 
the price. 

















D. APPLETON & CO., Pusutsners, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


CASES FOR HOLDING 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


We have now ready a case, or cover, designed for 
filing, in a convenient , the numbers of AppLeTons’ 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber bands. 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form i 
convenient Ce Cale, eee 
and is a good substitute for bindi full, the 
, if desired, 


older numbers can be laid away for bi 
or other cases procured. 
Bound in Half Leather, Price One Dollar. 
Mailed, post-free, to amy address, on receipt of price. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pusismers, 








90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


9°, 92 & o4 Grand St., N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR LIBRARIES. 
Published by D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, New York. 


Catalogues with the full titles sent to any address on application. 


Books of Reference. 


Adler’s German-and- en cthany. 8vo, 
half morocco, . 
edition, 12mo, half bound, 
Amencan Eloquence. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, | . 
Appletons’ New American Cyclopaedia of Uni- 
versal Goa $e eh Complete in 16 large 
vols. Goth, $5 sh cep, $6; half morocco, 
— $7; Rese $7.50; full Russia, 
pe OL, A = Cyclopedia. 8 
ions’ American Annual Cyc ia. 
vols. (uniform with the New American val 
jia). Per vol., cloth, 
The other — of binding and prices same as 


work. 

Appletons’ Cyclopedia of Biography, Fi 

and 7 A men, Cloth, $7; sheep, $e: half half 

calf, or half morocco, $r0; half Russia, 

of Mechanics. 2 Vv 

OTOCco, , 
Black’s General Atlas of the World. Folio, 
“=~ s and Arnold's Greek and etemy ‘Anti- 


Bryant, "Seema, ond and Packard’s Interest Tables, 
ni s Book of Useful Knowledge, . 
ak s Mercantile serra English, 
ish, and French, " 
leonora Cyclopaedia. 6vols., 4 of text, and 


tes, 
ulien’s Interest Tables. 1 vol., 8vo, . 
tley (Sanee. The Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Italy. ‘ 


» oblong. Cloth, 
Milthouse’s New English-and- Italian Pronoun- 
Explanatory Dictionary. 2 thick 
, small 8vo. Half bound,. 
> The Illustrated Horse-Doctor. Cloth, 
Reid’s New English Dictionary, with Deriva- 
tions. remo, . 
Seoane’s Neuman and Baretti’ s Spanish-and- Eng- 
hsh ———~4 With Pronunciation, etc. 
A sd edition of do. remo. Half bound, 
saith potensive Stieamy of the Bible. 


x vol., 8vo, 

M Fen Ge hy. ion ed. shy, 
I logy, tnd Ceoeraphy ustrati 
Salle 


anc Roman 








| Spe - —. s Complete French-and-Eng- ’ 


Pronunciation, etc. 


\ One an oe vol. Half reed 


othe d tote. 8vo, 
+ Ay . G.) History of the State of Rhode 
Rapper paamcmnag 2 vols., 
Anois” ‘Lectaes o Mo a 
ev. ies B.) istory 0 mer- 
icah Na ay A Rebellion. 2 
~ 4 $r2; half mor., . 
Buchauan’ ent Oe halt mee. Re 
Buckle’s Hi a}, TF England. 2 
& History of Civilization in 2 
volé., 8vo, cloth, 8 oo; half calf, extra, 
—— Essays. t vol., r2mo, cloth, : 
— Peace Convention. Cloth, $00; 
Dew's Deg of Ancient and Modern History. 
Gage's oa 
Geers Hien ot Cailization. 4 vols., cloth, 
The same, tinted 4 vols., r2mo, extra 
10 ; ; 
ramo, . 


00; calf, extra, 
of the Middle ie 
History of the Rebellion. Royal 8vo, cloth, ex- 


tra, leather, . . . 
Kocppen's H Gist Gepepig. . “The World 
im the Middle Ages.” 2 , cloth, . 
*s Complete History of Germany, ° 
Lamartine’s History of Turk vols., r2mo, 


Lecky (W. E. H.) Rise and pirit of Rational- 
ism. 2 vols., small 8vo, cloth, . 
—_ History off Morals from Augustus to Char- 


lemagne. 
Macaulay — 
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| Maunders’s Treasury of Science and Literature. 


| Cloth, $4 00; half calf, - $5 0 




















Trent Hina Cloth, 4 00; half call, 5 00 
| Merivale’s History of the Romans under the 

pire. 7 vols, en ew EE 

version of the Northern Nations. as 2 00 
Conversion of the Roman Empire. Clo.,. 2 00 
ae the Romans. Complete in 

(The 8th volume ALK, 

ing the “Conversion of the Northern Na- 

Eompire, ay —Nappneess of the Roman 
24 00 
Miche. Hise an France. 2 large vols., 8vo, 6 co 

Putz and Y hemoldes Manual of Ancient Geog: 
raphy and remo, cloth, . 175 
Medieval a and History. r2mo, clo., r 50 
Modern Geography and History. ramo, cl., 75 
ey oak of the United States, 2 00 
Primary H the United States, : go 
Elementary me 5 Ra — — States, . 75 
Sewell’s Hseey of 18mo, . - 225 
History of the Early Church. Cloth, I 25 
History of Rome. 18mo, e + 500 
Spalding s History of English Literature, ° 175 

O’Callaghan’s History of New Netherlands; or, 

Nee York under the Dutch. 2 vols., 8vo,. 6 00 
Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus. 4 vols., - 1600 
i s egg mae Fy Four Georges, Kings 

land. + 200 
Schwegie ‘s History of of Phonon Cloth, . " 200 
ith’s Ancient + —- ec 

ae to the Fall of ,- Empire. By 

_ Smith, B. A. ited, Plans s, and 

__ eT. 3 vols. . TO 50 
Testament Hilseory. Cloths 3 00 
~~. ae = Clo oq 3 00 
Sprague’s History e War. 2 50 
Taylor’s Ancient and Modern History. Cloth, - 3 = 
Ancient History, separate. ae Sa 2 00 
Modern History, separate. 8vo, cloth, . 2 25 
Thiers’s French Revolution. 4 vols., ~ cloth, 12 00 
A cheaper edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, - 700 
Towle’s History of Henry the Fifth, King of 

England. x vol., 8vo, cloth, 5 00 
Trescott’s Di of the Revolution, ° I oo 
Tucker (Pomeroy). His of Mormonism, . 175 
Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History, vol. 

t. The Revolution of Races. 8vo, cloth, . 3 00 
White's History of France. Cloth, 3 00 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. Cloth, 2 25 
Yonge’s Cameos from ee! History. Cloth, I 50 
Hase’s History of the Chnstian Chu 5 00 


rch, 
Raphall (M. J.) Post-Biblical History of the 
Jews, from the year 420, B. C. E., to the year 
70, Christian Era. 2 vols., ramo, cloth, . 4 


Biography and Travel. 


8 











Annals of San Francisco. Mor., gilt 6 oo 
Attaché in Madrid; or, Sketches of Sine Cott of 
Isabella Il. 1 vol., r2mo, clo’ I 50 
Badeau oa. The Military History of Gen. 
Grant. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. x, cloth, 4 co 
Baldwin's Party Leaders. “xamo, cloth, ‘ - 95 
Bartlett. e of E 
Tenns, New Manion Colic ce cake aL 6 oo 
The same, cheap ed., in 1 vol., 5 50 
What I saw on the West Coast of South 
and North America. 1 vol. cloth, . 400 
Becker (Prof) Charicles; or, Rhomdees the 
Private Life of the Ancient 4 00 
——e or, Rowan Scenes the Time of 
Augustus. 4 00 
Bick ner tnibert 5) Trance me che Rase-Indian 
Archi 0. . . : - § 00 
Bryant (W.C.) Letters from Spain and other 
Countries. 1 vol., r2mo, . . r75 
Butler's Martin Van Buren. Limp cloth, . 25 
ao “ara César par S. ML 
Napoléon III. 2 r2mo, 2 50 
Printed on tinted Paper, with Maps and Por- 
trait. 2 5 50 
Cooke (John Esten). Stonewall Jackson. Fine 
» 3 5°; . 2 50 
Curtis (George T.) Life of Daniel Webster. 
2 » 8vo, . (Jn press.) 
D’Abrantes’s (Di hess) M of Nap 
2 vols., . ° " 8 oo 
Dix. Winter in ira and Summer in Spain, 
etc. ree ge cloth, . , I 50 
Doyle (Richard). Foreign Tour of Messrs. 
ones, and Robinson. 4to, . 6 © 
H 's (Manley) ce: . 3 00 
Fiji and the Fijians. By Williams and 
Calvert. 1 vol., 8vo, . . 3 50 
Foote’s Africa Flag. Cloth, 2 00 
Garland’s Life of John Randolph. cloth, 3 00 
Gaskell’s Life of Bronté. 2 vols., cloth, 2 50 
A new and edition, 1 vol., cloth, . 2 00 
Haven (Alice B.) Memoir of Cousin Alice. Cl., 1 75 
Halleck’s (Fitz-C ) Lifeand Letters. Cloth, 2 50 
— R of a Journey Tar- 
China. 1 vol., Cott Wri 75 
Hugh rit- 
of Arcbshop x vol. Bvo, . 400 
Hunt's (C. H.) Life Edward Livingston. CL 400 





Iredell’s (J ) Life and yempmmrone 7 


~~? carp Up og Tine of of, Mission 
en rs. » 
a Ch 


8 

fe 

5 

H 

» «8 
a8 


Ge 
f 
i 
~ 
F 


2 vols., 
Perry's Narrative of the Expedition fan Amer- 
ican Squadron to the China Sens Soman jap, 
Picks New Chapter in the Early Life of 


Cloth, 
~— Qdrs. 1 LH.) ‘Letters of Life Tinted 


ao fF ww 
88 @ 8 8 88 BB 8 


No 


Tyndall Ce (John). ae as a OS ates 
emoir, 
Verne g ules). "Five Weeks in a Balloon. Cloth, 


Watson's Men and Times: of the Revolution. 
r2mo, 


Modern British Essa: yes [Alison Catv Jef- 
——— ~ ae) Smi 

T S"Seaghen, and me or 8 vols., 

uniform. Cloth, 26 - sheep, 


34, 00 > 
— s  Niggtlaneous ee Rema: r vol. , 8vo, cloth, 


Burton's s cyclone ia of Wit and Humor. 2vols., 
extra cl Rat a sheep, 12 00; half moroc- 
©0, 15 00; 


calf extra, . 

ong Crtcal and Miscellaneous Essays. r 
un lames 

Caudle’s jae ga ly Deaghs * 

7. 2 Commercial and Business Anec- — 


nn owe cloth, 8 oo; sheep, 9 50; half 
oo; half 


46 co 


5 oo 


15 00 


. oo 
Jeffrey's Cor s Contr tions to the inburgh Review 7 
1 vol., cloth, 3 50; sheep, 4” 
Macaulay’: ys, Critical and Misce: 
!caioon, 7 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 10 50; 
_» oo 


oo; full calf, extra, . 
a'Newand ‘Revised Edition. On tinted 
6 vols., ramo, extra cloth, r2; half 
morocco, or or half Russia, $2g full Russia, . 27 co 

Essays. 


1 vol, 
Mackintosh's (Sir James) Otel and Miscel- 7 


laneous Essays. v0: hele large 8vo, cloth, 


50; calf, extra, . 
Smith's Rov Spec} Miscellaneous and Criti- 
x vol., Ove, cloth, 3 90; sheep, 
calf, extra, ° iy sp 
- —~ Fine bold 
18 00; sheep, 
my 40 00 
Miscel iscellaneous Writings— 
— Srcphea i - and Miscellaneous 


Witesas ns (Prof )Recentone ecreauons of Cstapher Nonh nip 
1 vol. ’ cloth, 3 oo; sheep, ° 
Minstrated Novels. 


Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance. 
the “i Novels . A ane Authors. 
— Ss 


6 oo 





vings. 
©; cloth, 2 oo. 
% Teo Seung sina By Lady Georgiana 


2 The lever Woman of the Family By Miss 


I. and his Court. By L. Mihibach. 
2 ioe eon, and his Court. By Louisa 


5. Berlin — oT triients or, Frederick the Great 
and his Friends. By Louisa Miihibach. 

6. The Merchant of Berlin. By L. Miihibach. 

7. Frederick the Great and his Family. By Louisa 


Mi 
8. Henry VIII. and Catharine Parr. By L. Mihibach. 
9- Louisa of Prussia and her Times. L. Mihlbach. 
to. ay te ae ey te 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate Wartcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the mam re of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted txcept at Waltham. 
THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 

WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


Infants Wardrobe “B” for $100. 


SR EE ee 
SD Gi vecncescnqountevctacsesecqctncs . 
2 Fiawwet Sarers, 














T.B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





" BRICHT JEWELS.” 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


80,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 


Send 2s Cents for a Specimen Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 


Successors TO WM. B. BRADBURY. 
Publishers of “ Gotpen Cram,” “ SHOWER,” * Cen- 
ser,” “ Trio,” “ Fresn URELS, ” Cra 
rion,” “ Praises ur Jesus,” etc. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
T. H. McALLISTER’S 


COMPOUND HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 


Contains all the essential parts of =) higher-priced in- 
struments, with powers of 400, es 2,500, 
To,000 times the area, affording 
Ricrcone, the oy of onimal 


aang Serie ens 
First- 2 ACHROMATIC MICRO: 


25.00 to $500.00. 
aeeeeun 


T. H. McALLISTER, Oprician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Sireet, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED. 
obtained an extensive 


Havin and wide-spread sale 
ENTURY ° brand of Finecut ‘xe 








Oteorg of 8 Nara 
PES, ‘rom 














for our * 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shai! not 
daily Stoo f in the small tin-foil papers after this 


3 Campric * 

FY Loven Surers,............ 

6 Nicut-Dressses,........ 

Be gettucdncceestoccccsudubecununccensboose 

© i encecsnvesusvedensebecvsescntescs 

r ~ paveuequessovescocccccs 

z I gnewedcuntecdedbovvedsvescocccnosesscscepucecescocecceucsoukebeqencunnnn 6. 

6 Pams Kwrrrep ee F BATE. cccocqeccepecceseceed i csenieunaill me = 

t Emer | RC SET SE ere an, wapenin aeseuen TD ccccoccedvessy oo 

$100.00 

.The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 

Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best ial: Complete directions for Self. 





measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BRoapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 135 Broadway. 








ne cath a hcokinsctickesncined $2,000,000 00 
PMB, DE. SURE, Be anise ov cs ccccsscects 4,243,234 83 
REPO 06 4045 Wok p cck cece cccee cocvessseccs 78,489 35 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. D. A. HEALD, 2d Vioo-Pres't. 
J, H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t Seo’ry. T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Seo'ry. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








AprLetons’ JourRNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. ; 
emmppunlipeiiatinde , 
Price 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. ; 


Appletons’ Journal and cither Harper's Weekly, Harper's Basar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, for one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
’ 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled nec, ea Sle > ome 


A procuring Subscriptions, and $40, will be entitled to follow-ng : 
ony fo lags of Appleton Annual Cyc parr fe 10) "any fe of Enon Mehinacs Novel Poured 
in cloth (price $10); the “* Com; Bickmore’s “ Travels in the East-Indian 

ions’ Tih of Romance, bound in cloth (price 


Archi ” {price $20); aie anata justrated Library 
Feo): che : of pig ce encegged A we FA peg eet p Repent meh! 8 
Sra. "tine books to be sent by express at the subscriber's expense, ax, 

Any one ‘Turvy Subscriptions, and remitting us $¢%4, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ Amen- 
on ded ” price $40; or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this 

THE NEW AMERICAN ieee a ee Riptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
yr panda ay ig ote | eeepc emerge remitting $200. 

The within the United OURN. cents a yearly, or 

s So meh Fy ae bel ~ cepa yor paable ea Te po 


at the office where 
SSitoatl, co qropay toe Uninad Seman ey Chey sates wil be homed So uin our Ge 
ddits De oo tr promat and Selvery of ake 





July rst, its merits being so Ln ly 
this i 


continue vo pack 
woe WACOM O CLUB and (UME f 
brands of Smoking Tobacco 

The * YACHT CLUB? is devoid of Nico- 
i roi aas oon 
ommended to people occupations or 
Sa The trade are invited to send for 


P. LORILLARD, New York. 





-office order drah, payable to the crder of D. & Co., is to 
+= > i rer of D. Alen & Co Journat, 


et 

Tos th ender or draft can be recovered hou 

a be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. : 
Apruetons’ Journat is also issued in Mowruty Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 
“.* We beg leave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, but that we 

cannot undertake to be responsible for ripts submitted for publication in the Fournal. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New Fork. 
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